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With a Speco Pasted Leather Unit with porcelain plates, you have the ideal pasting unit 
—impervious surface, no stain transfer, easily cleaned, longer life—better production at 
lower cost. 


S peco Pasted Leather Units not only pay for themselves 

in a short time but they also cut your production costs. 
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and are properly dried and conditioned. 


Speco’s Pasting Units are operating economically and 
efficiently 24 hours a day—5 to 7 days a week—in tanneries 


all over the world. 


Speco’s specialized staff of engineers can solve any drying problem. They 


will give you a cost and time analysis of your operations with a blueprint Other Speco Equipment: 


of the complete unit which will insure more yield and a Air-Off and Wet Stock Dryer 


better product. Speco engineers have the “know- Conveyorized Toggling Units 
how”—they’re the Pioneers in Pasting. Progressive Toggle Dryers 
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Our New Front Cover 


Beginning with this issue, the first 
of 1953, LEATHER AND SHOES is no | 
longer carrying advertising on its 
front cover. We have taken what we 
believe to be a bold, progressive step. 
We are naturally proud to be the 
first and only trade publication in the 
U.S. shoe and leather field to present 
an editorial front cover. 


This significant change did not 
happen overnight. It was two years 
in the planning stage. We interviewed 
scores of executives in the shoe and 
leather industry, asked their opinions 
about the proposed change. The re- 
sponse was unanimous and enthusi- 
astic. And now, we’ve finally done it. 


Why did we do it? The staff of 
LEATHER AND SHOES has for a long 
time felt that the front cover of any 
magazine — trade or otherwise — be- 
longed primarily to its readers and to 
the publication itself. Any publica- 
tion justifies its existence by render- 
ing its services first to its readers. 
This accomplished, it obviously be- 
comes a more valuable and respon- 
sive medium for advertisers. It’s as 
simple and basic as that—the objec- 
tive to serve the reader and advertiser 
more effectively. 

We've planned many dramatic front 
cover surprises for you in forthcom- 
ing issues. We’re confident you'll like 
this refreshing change. 


The Publisher and Editors 


Riley Moore, one of General Shoe Cor- 
poration’s supervisory 8-man team sent to 





Jerusalem, oversees the work of two new 
shoe workers at the Jerusalem Shoe Corp. 
These typify the hundreds of workers who 
came from 31 different countries, spoke 18 
different languages, never before worked in 
shoe factories—yet have been molded into 
an efficient, cooperative shoemaking team. 
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Letters to L & S 


A Centuries-Old Truth 

The writer does not generally write 
or comment on editorials that you 
have published in Leather And Shoes. 
He remembers a year ago you had a 
very fine Christmas editorial, and we 
note again the editorial in the Decem- 
ber 20 issue, “Christmas Is Universal 
Love.” 

The writer wants to extend his con- 
gratulations to your publication to 
print an editorial along this line. It 
was very unusual in a trade journal. 
While its basic theme is many cen- 
turies old, it is still the truth. If 
people would follow through from 
day to day the precepts of this edi- 
torial, life and business would be more 
pleasant. 

Peter A. Coolsen 
Vice-President 


Edgar S. Kiefer Tanning Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


We Agree 
Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the ar- 
ticle, ‘Putting The ‘Sell’ In Leather,” 
in your Dec. 6 issue. I want to take 
this opportunity to compliment your 
editorial staff for being in the van- 
guard of individuals who are trying 
to make the tanning industry realize 
that their job is to promote their prod- 
uct in addition to producing it and 
assuming that the public will accept it 
because it’s leather. 

It is my opinion that the only way 
that the tanning industry can survive 
as a major industry in this country is 
if it accepts modern-day methods of 
promotion and advertising. 

Your editorials have always been on 
a progressive tone and | always enjoy 
reading them. I hope that you will 
continue your incessant warning to 
our industry and that more members 
of it will ‘climb on the band wagon” 
of progress. 

Sol Sokolsky 
Eastmor Leather Trading Corp. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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News about 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 
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Hycar gives 
more wear per foot— 
more oil resistance, too! 


HOE soles and heels like these make a lot of friends—a lot 
S of sales, too. That’s because they are made with Hycar 
OR (oil resistant) rubber—have exceptional resistance to oil 
and abrasion. 


They’re popular around machine shops and garages—where- 
ever oil and grease conditions exist. For rubber that absorbs oil 
swells ... becomes slick ... may cause slipping and accidents. 
Hycar OR is safer... wears longer than ordinary rubber. 


Hycar rubber compounds have many applications. Light in 
weight, they can be made to resist heat and cold, gas, oil and 
many chemicals. Besides being used as a base material, versa- 


tile Hycar may be used as a plasticizer for polyvinyl resins... as 
a modifier for phenolic resins ... as an adhesive base... asa year 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


latex for coating and impregnating. 
Rey US Pat Of 


Our technical service will gladly help you on the uses of Hycar 


a 
—show you how it may improve or develop more saleable prod- Amica Rubber 


ucts. For information, please write Dept. HO-1 B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers « HARMON organic colors 
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Here we go again — another 


year, another worry, another 


hope. But this time 


LET'S FORGET THE RECORD 


T HE shoe and leather industry 
steps into 1953 holding its breath, 
biting its lip. It feels hopeful, as 
always, yet unsure. While one opti- 
mistic eye is on the year ahead, the 
other is doubtfully peering at the 
year behind. And sandwiched between 
is the question: did we produce too 
much in °52 so that we'll have to 
pay the fiddler in °53? 
The Disturbing Record 

The postwar record is disturbing. 
The production feast of “46 was 
followed by the famine of °47; the 
feast of °50 followed by the famine 
of °51. And the feast of °52 to be 
followed by what? 

The “record” can put a scare into 
the industry. But there’s one peculiar 
thing about this “record” which 
many in the industry tend to live by, 
to regard as a barometric gospel. It 
is a record based on laissez faire, on 
letting business take its natural 
course, on a certain amount of inertia. 

This record says, in effect, “The 
normal output for a year amounts 
to about 3.15 pairs per capita, and 
normal retail sales amount to about 
three per capita. That’s the rigid 
law and nothing can change it. 
If we produce or sell above those 
figures in any given year, that added 
amount must be subtracted from 
production and sales the following 
year. 

If the industry resigns itself to the 
“record,” it is saying that it has no 
influence in governing its destiny. 
Contrarily, if it wills a new course it 
can will a greater accomplishment 
for itself. Precedents are consistently 
broken. This industry can also break 
the precedent of its past record. 

There are those who rise to refute 
this by starting their arguments with, 
“But experience proves . .. ” This 
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“experience” is nothing more than 
another name for the record of the 
past. 

And someone had an answer to 
that one: “Experience is not what 
happens to you, but what you do with 
what happens to you.” 


If it has been the “experience” of 
the industry to sell an average of 
three pairs per capita to consumers 
in each “normal” year, it is chiefly 
because we have allowed this rate 
of consumption to happen to us. 
What have we done with this experi- 
ence to change the level of consump- 
tion upward? 

We have had about 8,000 years of 
history to teach us one lesson: Cloth- 
ing is a sign of the times. The events 
and psychological temperament of 
any given period in history bear in- 
fluence on clothing fashions and 
habits. 


Shoes And The Revolution 


What does this have to do with 
shoes? This country and the world 
is now undergoing a period of revolu- 
tionary change, the extent and sud- 
denness of which the world has never 
before experienced. It is a revolution 
in government, in social outlook, in 
the temperament of war or war pre- 
paredness, in science, in family life, 
in business and economics. No matter 
where you look-—at any specialized 
aspect of living—the sight is sharply 
different from that of 1940, and 
radically changed in comparison 
with 1930 and 1920. In fact, there 
is a great change from the period 
of even five years ago. 


All this has created—and is still 
in the upheaval of creation—a whole 
new approach to living habits, and to 
clothing habits and the buying of 
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clothing. No, elothing and revolution 
are not remote subjects. The whole 
juvenile world, for example, has 
become fascinated with the scientific 
subject of “space travel.” And out 
of it has grown a new business— 
toys, clothing, gadgets, etc. A sign 
of the times. 

The new Administration in Wash- 
ington will be more conservative, 
more “dignified.” Already there is 
talk of a return to formalities and 
protocol. And alert “trend analysts” 
in the clothing industry see an in- 
fluence on clothing—on the return 
to formal clothing. Surely footwear 
will be influenced. A sign of the times. 


Spell Opportunity 


These things spell opportunity for 
the shoe industry to create products 
in keeping with these changing times, 
and to follow through with its gifts 
of persuasion which sum up to two 
old-fashioned but still potent words: 
selling and merchandising. 


We do not have to resign ourselves 
to the record of the past, to the pat- 
tern of feast and famine. We can will 
our own fate. We can steer experi- 
ence to move toward our own 
selected goals. If God creates the 
course of events, He also endows us 
with the power to influence those 
events in our favor. This applies to 
the world of footwear as it applies 
to all other aspects of our lives. It 
sums up to the old saying, “God 
helps those who help themselves.” 


This industry has all the power to 
break the stigma of its past record 
and create a new level of prosperity 
for itself—beginning in 1953. 


Revrints at nominal costs: Up to 100, 10c 
each; 200-500, 5c each; 1000-3000, 2'c each; 
5000 or over, 1%c each. 
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Simple test shows manufacturer 
which insole cushion to use 


A large maker of women’s shoes (4,000 pairs a 
day) recently made this simple test in his factory: 

He selected six girls from different parts of the 
plant. For each one, he made up a special pair of 
shoes. In the left shoe, he used his regular plat- 
form—made with a well-known cushion material. 
In the right shoe, he used a new material—Arm- 
strong’s Cushion Cork® Foam. 

Each girl was asked to wear the shoes for an 
indefinite period; None was told what the test 
was for or who else was wearing test shoes. 

Yet within three days, every one of these six 
girls had asked this manufacturer, “Why don't 
you make both shoes as comfortable as the one 
I'm wearing on my right foot?” 

This convinced the manufacturer. There was a 
remarkable difference in the comfort provided 
by Cushion Cork Foam. He lost no time in 
switching to Cushion Cork Foam for his entire 
slip-lasted line. He confidently expects the extra 
comfort to pay off in extra sales. 





WHY IS CUSHION CORK FOAM MORE COMFORTABLE ? 
Because it combines foam and cork, Cushion Cork Foam 
has the advantages of both materials. 

Foam gives it the inviting softness that wins sales. And 
cork, of course, adds walking comfort. Under the body's 
full weight, the foam in Cushion Cork Foam compresses. 
Then the cork particles take over. 

Bunched together by the added weight, the particles of 
cork form a springy auxiliary cushion within the insole. 
This extra cushion adds cork’s firm resilience to foam’s 
softness. It gives the foot truly comfortable support. Try 
it in your shoes. You can feel the difference! 


Whether you make men's or women's shoes, Armstrong makes 
this offer: Try this test yourself, in your own plant. If Cushion 
Cork Foam doesn't prove more comfortable than your present 
foam material, Armstrong will pay for the test shoes. If you 
need samples of Cushion Cork Foam, call your Armstrong 
representative or write Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Prod- 
ucts Department, 8801 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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2. Claude M. Swinney —the man behind a 


1, Out of arid ground rises this fruitful modern factory of the Jerusalem Shoe Corporation, 
modern shoemaking miracle. 











largest in the Middle East, capable of a daily output of 3,000 pairs. 


SHOEMAKING MIRACLE IN JERUSALEM 


N the Spring of 1949, two Israeli 

business men met, and as a result 
of that meeting the idea of a mass 
production shoe plant for the new 
State of Israel was born. Both of 
these men were very active Zionists, 
and they wanted to make some real 
contribution to Israel. They were 
eager to establish a free business en- 
terprise that could be used as a model 
for other industries which they hoped 
would be attracted to the new State. 


The one, Joseph Sugarman, who 
was living in Israel at the time, is well 
known in New England where, as an 
attorney, he specialized in labor re- 
lations, and had done considerable 
work for the shoe industry. The 
other, Nahman Habas, was a success- 
ful leather and shoe findings importer 
in Tel Aviv, where he was born. His 
family went to Palestine from Lithu- 
ania before the turn of the century. 
On September 11, 1949, Habas and 
Sugarman met with executives of the 
the General Shoe Corporation at 
Nashville, Tenn., and General Shoe 
joined with Habas and Sugarman to 
establish the first mass-production 
plant in Israel. I was asked to head 
up the project, and started to work on 
it at once. 


The combination of Sugarman, 
Habas and General Shoe Corporation 


By Claude M. Swinney 


General Shoe Corporation 


A modern $280,000 shoe factory becomes the largest shoe 
plant in the Middle East, with an output of 3,000 pairs 
daily. The miracle—training hundreds of green immi- 
grants from 31 countries speaking 18 different languages, 
and doing it with hardly a word spoken. Jerusalem Shoe 
Corp., a development of General Shoe Corp.—an astound- 
ing success story of international cooperation. 








Claude M. Swinney 


. - » Was born in Indiana and 
graduated from the University 
of Indiana. He has spent 
nearly 40 years in the shoe 
industry, serving in a variety 
of executive capacities. He 
came to General Shoe Corp. 
in 1938, was in charge of four 
of General’s main plants. 
Swinney became a member 
of General’s board of direc- 
tors. He has laid out and 
supervised the building of 
some seven modern shoe fac- 
tories. 

The eighth one—Jerusalem 
Shoe Corp. — was without 
question his most gratifying 
experience. But his greatest 
interest, says Swinney, was “‘in 
the human side of the project. 
It seemed to me a great chal- 
lenge to help the unfortunate 
immigrant start a new life in 
a new homeland.” 

And out of this experience 
and challenge comes this story 
—a remarkable tribute to 
man’s ingenuity, the will and 
ability te surmount all ob- 
stacles, and the inherent spirit 
of international brotherhood. 
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gave the Jerusalem Shoe Corporation 
a strong set-up. General Shoe had had 
plenty of foreign experience in its 
plants in Mexico and Peru. Sugar- 
man’s experience in labor relations 
was invaluable to him in negotiating 
the labor contract with the Histadrut 
which is the Israel trade union body, 
and Habas was very familiar with the 
shoe industry in Israel, as he had 
been serving it for years. 


The problems that confronted us 
in Israel were about the same ones 
that any shoe manufacturer would 
face today if he were to start a plant 
in any foreign country. Some of the 
major responsibilities were: 


(a) To design a building. 

(b) To select its location in Israel. 
(c) To purchase all of the ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

(d) To get lasts and patterns that 
would fit the people of Israel. 

(e) To take enough materials and 
supplies to run the plant for 
four months. 

(f) To select a staff of seven men 
to go to Israel to help set up 
the machinery, train the 
workers, and also train a na- 
tive supervisory force in 
American mass _ production 
methods. 

(g) To select the new employes. 
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. American team in Israel—the supervisors and executives selected 
from General Shoe Corp. to direct and instruct hundreds of emi- 
grant workers. Top row: Gen. Mgr. Claude M. Swinney, Board 
Chairman Maxey Jarman, Cliff Lee and Charles MacGavock; 
Bottom row: Clyde Sawyer, Frank Moore, Roy Ollney and Lloyd 
Coop. Missing member is Riley Moore (see front cover). 


4. Charles MacGavock (left) gives cutting instructions to an immi- 


grant from Turkey. Because the immigrants came from 31 differ- 
ent countries and spoke 18 languages (no English) the General 
Shoe Corp. instructors used almost nothing but sign language to 
these people, none of whom had ever before worked in a shoe 
factory, most of whom are now skilled. 


Each of those items involved many 
problems that had to be solved and 
solved correctly at the proper time. 

Three cities were considered as a 
possible location for the Jerusalem 
Shoe Corporation plant—they were 
Jerusalem, Haifa and Tel Aviv. Jeru- 
salem was selected because it needed 
industry and had a good supply of 
labor. Also, the Jerusalem Economic 
Corporation was developing an in- 
dustrial area and the plant was built 
in that section of the new city. Haifa 


and Tel Aviv were already crowded 


with industries. The selection of 
Jerusalem was fortunate for many 
reasons, one of which was the cli- 


mate. Jerusalem is over 3,000 feet 
above sea level and has an excellent 
climate with average temperatures 
about like those at Atlanta, Ga. 

The design of the building was not 
a serious problem, since we took the 
best features out of the last two plants 
that General Shoe Corporation had 
built, at McMinnville and Waynes- 
boro, Tenn. 


The Plant 


The main manufacturing space is a 
one-story building, 108 feet wide, 
and 340 feet long, with one row of 
posts down the center. The construc- 
tion is re-inforced concrete with fab- 


ricated steel sections supporting the 
moulded asbestos roof. The ceiling is 
high, about 15 feet at the window 
line. ~The toilets, wash room, coat 
rooms, machine shop, and pattern 
grading shop are all outside the main 
manufacturing area. The office and 
cafeteria are on the second floor, over 
the service rooms. 

The main manufacturing area is 
blanketed with over 500 double fluo- 
rescent lamps, and the building is air- 
conditioned. Flex-O-Power was used 
for the electrical distribution system, 
and the complete electrical system 
was shipped from the United States. 


(Continued on Page 37) 


6. The boss visits Jerusalem. Maxey Jarman, General Shoe's chair- 


5. Modern machinery in an ancient land. Using this combination, 
eager immigrants converted it into one of the most dramatic 
industrial stories of the shoe world. 


man (center), inspects work in the fitting room. At right is Claude 
M. Swinney, and Charles MacGavock (left), plant superintendent. 
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CAN WE Have A STABLE HipeE MARKET? 


Erratic changes in hide prices raise havoc in our shoe and leather markets. An authority 
now issues an amazingly frank statement concerning a problem of 


prime importance to the shoe and leather industry. 


By John K. Minnoch 


Executive Director, National Hide Association 


ATTLE, cattle everywhere—93 mil- 

lion head, the highest on record— 
roam the ranges, fill the feed lots and 
stockyards pens. Yet rising leather 
costs during late 1952 caused some 
footwear manufacturers to swing back 
to substitutes, and the industry as a 
whole grumbled. 


And you can’t blame the shoe 
manufacturer. He has taken just 
about all he intends to from errat- 
ically fluctuating leather and raw- 
stock markets. They disturb his rela- 
tions with retailers, even to the extent 
of losing sales. He isn’t going to let 
that happen very often. It happened 
altogether too frequently during the 
recent upswing in rawstock and 
leather costs during November. The 
shoe manufacturer has had enough 
of that. Certainly shoe producers were 
anything but pleased with the way 
hide and skin prices vaulted. 


They had counted on _ rawstock 
prices remaining sufficiently reason- 
able and stable. Now they are not 
so sure. It was a promising hope 
while it lasted, but it didn’t last long. 


Hard To Sympathize 


It’s hard to feel sympathetic about 
an industry that keeps pricing itself 
out of business. But that’s exactly 
what we've been doing. However, 
that statement means little or noth- 
ing unless we can offer the solution. 
Frankly, that will have to come from 
packer, hide dealer, broker, and tan- 
ner. It will be up to all of them to see 
that prices don’t get too far out of 
line. Whether they ever will is an- 
other matter. It’s possible but highly 
improbable. The record on that score 
doesn’t look so good. 


The policy in our industry seems 
to be to make hay while the sun 
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shines. The trouble is the sun doesn’t 
shine very often or very long. Why 
can’t the trade be satisfied with a 
reasonable and sensible profit? Can’t 
we spread our earnings more evenly? 
Does the hide and leather industry 
always have to step in for the “kill,” 
so to speak? 

Granted, the hide industry was 
hard hit for a long time during the 
period of price controls and there- 
after. Tanners weren't getting rich, 
either. But apparently the industry 
didn’t learn its lesson during and 
following World War II, when sub- 
stitutes took over in earnest. 


During the last half of 1952 shoe 
business began to boom, and with 
leather prices down in a competitive 
range, leather came into its own and 
began to get its full share of the shoe 
Then raw- 
stock prices started to rise. Hide men 


manufacturers’ business. 


had a deserving increase coming, but 
perhaps not to the extent they vaulted. 
Prices rose so rapidly and so high 
that OPS threatened to put ceilings 
back on. 
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There are those who feel it’s 
healthy for the industry to have mar- 
kets that fluctuate—to let supply and 
demand regulate things. They con- 
tend that shoe manufacturers them- 
selves have been guilty of failure to 
pass on the benefits of lower raw- 
stock costs to the consumer; that 
footwear prices declined nowhere 
near as much as hide and skin prices 
during the price pitfalls into which 
rawstock dealers fell during the dark 
days of price controls. 


They point to the fact that leather 
and leather products topped any 
single industry in the United States 
in profits gain for the second quarter 
of 1952, with an increase of 117% 
(L&S, Nov. 22, 1952). And they add 
that profits for the same industry 
should be rather favorable in the 
third quarter of 1952. But included 
in this category (leather and leather 
products) are tanners, shoe manufac- 
turers, and other leather-consuming 
industries. 


Down, Down, Down 


This same group which favors 
fluctuating rawstock markets points 
out that shoe manufacturers them- 
selves are never satisfied to leave 
rawstock prices at any fixed level. 
They are never low enough to suit 
the shoe manufacturer, is their fur- 
ther contention. “It’s a case of down, 
down, down when the market is fall- 
ing. Is it any wonder then that deal- 
ers in rawstock want it up, up, up 
when the market is climbing? If we 
don’t make it when it’s rising, we 
never will.” There is a lot of truth in 
that, too. 


But whether we prefer rawstock 
prices to remain rather constant or to 


(Concluded on Page 40) 





OPS HIDE BRANCH SLATED TO GO 





HUGO BAUCH RESIGNS 
AS DIVISION HEAD 


. Reorganization Eases Talk 
Of Recontrol 


Washington—Hugo J. Bauch, act- 
ing chief of the hide, leather and 
shoe branch of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, is resigning effective 
Feb. 1, it was disclosed by a top 
OPS official. 

At the same time, the branch itself 
is being wiped out, as such, in a re- 
organization explained as one to con- 
form to budget slashes ordered by 
Congress some months ago. 

The resignation and reorganization 
prompted speculation that the OPS 
considers the crisis has passed in 
studies of recontrol of hide, leather 
and shoe prices. 

Thomas L. Karsten, director of the 
consumer goods division, who told 
of the changes, said, however, that 
the OPS is still watching the situa- 
tion closely. 


Boner Takes Over 


Under the new setup, he said, J. 
Russell Boner, now head of the OPS 
textile and apparel branch under 
Karsten, will have direct charge of 
hide, leather and shoe matters. His 
title will be chief of the soft goods 
unit of the consumer goods division. 
’ Bauch, who will be available to 
OPS as a consultant, was an advocate 
of early lifting of price controls over 
shoes and leather in the bitter battle 
earlier this year. He also cautioned 
against recontrol of shoe, hide and 
leather prices during the past few 
months when some in OPS felt other- 
wise. 

He has been with the OPS for two 
years, and before that, he was for 30 
years with the Mid-States Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee, until he 
retired from the post of executive 
vice-president of the company. He 
plans a trip to Florida. 

Boner, who will take over shoe 
matters, is a longtime government 
official, who has served both with 
the wartime Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and its present successor. He 
is an economist and consultant, OPS 
officials say. 

Queried, Bauch, whom Karsten re- 
garded as one of the “finest of OPS 
servants” admitted that some persons 
studying possible recontrol of shoe 
price ceilings believe “the problem is 





not as serious as it has been.” He 
thought that the shoe, hide and leather 
price area “might not require quite 
the same attention it has received.” 


CUDAHY LOSS AT 
$7 MILLION FOR 1952 


Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, re- 
ports a net loss of $7,059,206 for the 
fiscal year ended Nov. 1, 1952, larg- 
est in the company’s history, as com- 
pared with a net profit of $1,350,411 
or 58c a common share in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

The 1952 fiscal year results were 
after a credit of $970,233 from the 
prior year’s adjustments and a charge 
of $1,125,000 for a reserve to cover 
anticipated loss on property and for 
severance pay due under a California 
labor act resulting from closing of 
the Los Angeles plant. This plant 
was closed as part of the manage- 
ment’s program to eliminate unprofit- 
able operations. 

Cudahy incurred an operating loss 
of $5,143,656 for the first half and 
of $6,904,439 during the full 1952 
fiscal year. Sales for the year totaled 
$562,528,000, showing a decline of 
12% in dollars and of 7% in ton- 
nage by comparison with 1951. 

According to E. A. Cudahy, chair- 
man, and L. F. Long, president, the 
operating loss resulted from a gen- 
eral downward trend in meat prices, 
higher operating costs which were 
accentuated by work stoppages, slow- 
downs and strikes in the large mid- 
western plants, higher interest rates 
on borrowed money and restrictions 
and inefficiencies. 

They added that the high volume 
of production forecast for 1953 is 
favorable if accompanied by relat- 
ively stable price levels. 


Squeaky Shoes Lead Soviet 
Hit Parade 


The squeak, squeak, squeak of the 
Russian shoe makes a cacophony of 
distraction, according to an Ameri- 
can back from Moscow. 

The diary of Frank Rounds, Jr., 
who spent 18 months in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in the Soviet, tells the 
story. 

“As a rule, I try not to be unduly 
conscious of differences in people’s 
clothing,” he writes. “But here in 
Moscow I can’t get out of my head 
the constant, squeak, squeak, squeak 
of the Russian shoes.” 
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1952 SHOE OUTPUT 
SEEN THIRD HIGHEST 


Council Estimates Total At 
508,169,000 Pairs 


Total shoe production for the 12 
months of 1952 is expected to reach 
508,169,000 pairs, an increase of al- 
most 40 million pairs, or 8.2 percent 
over the 469,599,000 pairs produced 
in 1951, the Tanners’ Council esti- 
mates. 

This will be the third biggest pro- 
duction year the industry has en- 
joyed, exceeded only by 1946 and 
1950. Total in the latter year was 
512 million pairs. 

The gain in civilian shoe output 
for 1952 was even higher. In 1951, 
the industry produced some 20 mil- 
lion pairs of military shoes while the 
Council estimates 1952 military out- 
put at only 7,300,000 pairs. This 
would make civilian shoe output 
11.4 percent greater than in 1951. 

The Council based its annual figure 
on an estimated Nov. output of 
40,600,000 pairs and a Dec. produc- 
tion of approximately 40 million 
pairs. The Nov. total, while smaller 
than anticipated, is 16.4 percent 
higher than the Nov. 1951 total, while 
the Dec. estimate represents a gain of 
24 percent over Dec. 1951 output of 
32,227,000 pairs. 


Only Men’s Down 


Only major division producing less 
shoes in 1952 than in 1951 was the 
men’s shoe industry, which, on the 
whole, produced probably six or 
more percent less shoes than a year 
ago. However, the men’s industry is 
estimated to have turned out some 
nine percent more civilian shoes in 
1952. 

Following is a comparative break- 
down of production figures by group 
for the first 11 months of 1951-1952: 

Est. 11 


11 mos. mos. % 
1952 1951 Chge. 


93,434 98,926 — 5.6 


Youths’ and boys’ 
shoes .............. 16,849 13,429 +25.5 


Women’s shoes ....214,429 192,562 +11.4 


Misses’ and chil- 
dren’s .............. 57,384 


Infants’ and 


50,461 +13.7 


.. 32,930 31,304 + 5,2 


Other (slippers, 


etc.) somes 53,143 50,690 + 4.8 
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CIO SPURNS 4% OFFER 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Negotiators Seek To Avert 
Walkout 


Representatives of United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, turned 
down a four percent wage increase 
offer by Massachusetts shoe manu- 
facturers this week as the Dec. 31 
contract deadline approached. 

At press time, both union and man- 
agement officials were still closeted in 
the State House, Boston, with state 
mediators in an attempt to reach 
agreement on a new contract before 
the New Year was ushered in. 

The union, which represents some 
12,000 shoe workers employed in 60 
plants located in six eastern Massa- 
chusetts cities, has threatened to call 
for a strike if its demands are not 
met before the 1952 contract expires. 

Angelo Georgian, CIO territorial 





Next Week 
Beginning a three-article 
series — “Better Fitting 
Shoes Through A NEW 
LAST SYSTEM” — a spe- 
cially prepared report for 
Leather And Shoes on some 
remarkable findings from 
a recent government study. 











manager, said that manufacturers had 
refused to consider the union’s newly- 
revised demand for a 714 percent 
wage increase and other benefits. 
The union originally asked for a 15 
percent wage hike. 

Most of the workers are employed 
in women’s novelty shoe plants lo- 
cated in Boston, Lynn, Haverhill, 
Salem, Beverly and Chelsea. 

Union leaders instructed workers, 
already set to strike, to attend mass 
meetings on Friday morning, Dee. 2, 
in order to vote upon any new pro- 
posal that manufacturers might make 
before the deadline. 

Management and union officials 
spent 17 hours conferring on Mon- 
day, Dec. 29, and many more on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. Manufac- 
turers offered the four percent pay 
raise, a boost of about six cents per 
hour, along with the union’s proposal 
for a second week’s vacation. 

Russell Taylor, president of United 
Shoe Workers, addressed over 800 
workers from Chelsea and Boston 
plants at a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon in Faneuil Hall, Boston. A 
crowd of 1,500 attended a meeting in 
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Lynn, another 700 in Salem, while 
1,500 crowded into Haverhill’s City 
Hall to hear Georgian and Lorenzo 
Bergeron, business manager and 
treasurer of Local 31, USWA. 


NEW REPRINT RECORD 
OF 65,000 SET BY L&S 


In 1952, several score firms in the 
shoe and leather industry requested 
a total of 64,677 reprints of editorial 
material published in LEATHER AND 
Suoes during the year. This edi- 
torial material consisted of feature 
articles, news stories, editorials and 
fashion pages. 

This total of 64,677 reprints is be- 
lieved to be an all-time reprint record 
for any publication in the shoe and 
leather field. It is almost 25,000 re- 
prints higher than the high mark of 
40,000 set in 1951 by LEATHER AND 
SHOES. 

During 1952, LEATHER AND SHOES 
continued to hold its strong lead as 
“the most quoted shoe and leather 
publication in the world.” In a de- 
tailed study of 33 foreign trade pub- 
lications (a total of 880 separate 
issues examined), LEATHER AND 
SHOES accounted for 64 percent of 
all the editorial material quoted from 
the U.S. shoe and leather trade press. 
This was more “quotes” than from 
all other U. S. trade papers in the 
field combined. L&S editorial mate- 
rial was reprinted in more than a 
dozen different languages in nearly 
20 different countries. 


SHOE INVENTORIES LOW 
AT CLOSE OF 1951 


Running counter to a trend for all 
industry, shoe manufacturers wound 
up 1951 with smaller inventories than 
at the end of 1950, the Census Bureau 
reports, 

The value of inventories on hand 
at the end of the year, as reported by 
footwear manufacturers to the Cen- 
sus Bureau: 

1951 $253,824,000 
1950 $268,477,000 
1947 $221,508,000 

As for manufacturing inventories 
as a whole, the 1950 to 1951 changes 
showed a jump of 25 percent from 
$30.5 billion to $38.1 billion. 

The figures were not adjusted for 
changes in prices. 

The Bureau broke down the figures 
for (1) finished product and (2) ma- 
terials, supplies and work in process 
inventories, 

Here’s the story: 

Materials, 
Supplies and 
Work in Process 
$184,076,000 


Finished 
Products 
1951 $69,748,000 
1950 $67,189,000 $201,288,000 
1947 $41,877,000 $178,631,000 
Inventories in the hands of leather 
tanning and finishing companies 
climbed, as follows, said the report: 
1951 $198,793,000 
1950 $191,859,000 
1947 $174,544,000 
Here’s the report on rubber foot- 
wear: 
1951 $36,671,000 
1950 $28,351,000 
1947 $27,005,000 





| SPORTS STANDOUTS AT SANDLER PARTY 








Outstanding figures of the sports world are pictured at the annual Christmas 
Party of Sandler Rustic Shoe Corp. held in Elks Hall, Haverhill. Center is 
Rocky Marciano, world’s heavyweight boxing champion. On left are Earl L. 
Katze, president and general manager of the firm; Walt Dropo, former Boston 
Red Sox player now with Detroit. On right are Jack Sandler of A. Sandler Co., 
Boston, and Johnny Pesky, former Rex Soxer also with Detroit. 
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New Machinery Unveiled 
At British Fair 


Outstanding at the 43rd annual 
British Shoe and Leather Fair, held 
recently in London, England, were 
several new machines introduced by 
leading British shoe machinery man- 
ufacturers. 


Among these was a unique adjust- 
able air mold for use on the Twin 
or Twelve-Station Sole Attaching Ma- 
chine, which was shown by Ralphs 
Shoe Machinery Co. Hitherto, on 
such machines, it has been necessary 
to maintain molds ranging up to five 
in number, to encompass differing 
heights of heels. The new mold elim- 


inates this need, makes possible the 
use of any height of heel in the one 
mold. No bladders of any kind are 
used in conjunction with this new 
type of mold. 

Two Ralphs-Kamborian Staple 
Side Lasters were on exhibit. Here 
also was the Improved Toe-Bed 
Laster, of the same company. These 
machines were developed by engi- 
neers of both divisions, American and 
British, working in close relation- 
ship. 

The Staple Side Laster, with its 
feature of an instantaneously adjust- 
able staple, is built along the same 
lines as is the Kamborian Cement 
Laster, save that instead of being fit- 
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ted with a spiral wiper to gather up 
the material, it is fitted with a staple 
mechanism permanently to last the 
upper into proper position. 

The Kamborian Thermoplastic 
Toe-Bed Laster on display is funda- 
mentally built after the American 
edition. This British version includes 
a great number of modifications. 

The British United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp. presented the new No. 4 
Sole Roughing Machine. Its im- 
mense size and weight was the only 
criticism made of this product that 
might prove to be a bit large for shoe 
factories of limited space. 

The new British United Platform 
Laster is speedier than earlier models. 

Another machine from this same 
source was a Seat Fitting Machine 
for Louis and Cuban heels. Instead 
of forming the tongue before attach- 
ing the sole to the last, the sole is 
merely back-split, and all the rest of 
the work is carried out on the last. 
The operations were as follows: 

1. Place the heel to be fitted in the 
machine and the machine then can 
be automatically and instantaneously 
set. 

2. There is a special gauge which 
goes under the sole at the seat and 
separates the sole from the seat in 
such a way that when the next opera- 
tion is carried out the seat is placed 
in the machine, the tongue is formed 
and the surplus material is cut away. 
Then there is no danger of the sole 
being lifted in the waist. 

The British United also showed a 
unique kind of Cut-Out Press pretty 
much after the Freeman type. 


Allied Kid Buys Penacook 
Plant 


The 100-year-old Stratton & Co. 
grain and flour mill in the Penacook 
section of Concord, N. H., has been 
purchased by the Allied Kid Corp. 
of Boston, at an undisclosed price, it 
has been revealed by Atty. Robert H. 
Reno, counsel for the firm. 

The property, which includes water 
rights, is located next to the former 
Harris-Emery woolen mills, which 
the Boston firm also acquired some 
time ago when it also purchased the 
Brezner Tanning Co. in Penacook. 

Jack Abrams, treasurer of the Bos- 
cawen Deveiopment Co., owned by 
the Allied Kid concern, said his com- 
pany does not plan to make immedi- 
ate use of the Stratton plant. 

However, he stated that between 
100 and 150 jobs are expected to be 
to be created within the next three 
months at the former Harris-Emery 
plant, where new machinery is to be 
installed. 
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SHOE EARNINGS UP 
21% IN NINE MONTHS 


Last Quarter Profits Seen 
Highest 


Last quarter profits for the ~shoe 
manufacturing and tanning industry 
are expected to prove the highest of 
any quarter of the year, according to 
latest industry surveys. 


The same situation will generally 
prevail throughout all industry, with 
the 21 month downtrend in profits 
checked at least temporarily. 


The New York Times quoted high 
taxes, price-cost pressures and the 
crippling effects of the 55-day steel 
strike among factors which depressed 
manufacturers’ profits during the first 
nine months of 1952. 


Combined net income of 512 com- 
panies in 60 fields declined nine per- 
cent to $3,936,330,777 from the 
$4,345.580,764 earned in the first 
three quarters of 1951. 


Only 148 firms, or 29 percent of 
those reporting, showed a higher 
income than in 195]. while 364, or 71 
percent, had lower profits. Industry- 
wide, 42 groups, or 71 percent of all 
groups included, showed a decline 


while 18 groups, or 30 percent, 
showed an increase. 

Only two large leather or shoe 
firms were included in the survey. 
However, their combined income to- 
taled $2,173,000, an increase of 21 
percent over their income of $1,802,- 
000 reported for the first nine months 
of 1951. 

This increase was one of the larg- 
est reported by any of the 60 groups 
with only the factory machinery and 
aircraft groups reporting higher 
gains. 


FLORSHEIM NET UP 

Net income of Florsheim Shoe Co., 
Chicago, for the fiscal year ended 
Oct. 13, 1952, totaled $1,230,175, 
equal to $1.77 per share on Class A 
stock and 88 cents per share on Class 
B stock, the company reports. 

This compares with a net income 
in 1951 of $1,021,171, equal to $1.47 
on Class A stock and 73 cents on 
Class B stock. 

Federal income taxes in fiscal 1952 
amounted to $943,118 as compared 
with $647,899 a year ago. Total in- 
come this year was $2,269,868 against 
$1,801,391 a year ago. Operating 
profit after depreciation was $1,- 
924,940 this year against $1,281,782 
in 1951. 


NESLA SETS ANNUAL 
MEETING JANUARY 14 


Members of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, oldest in the 
trade and eighth oldest in the U. S., 
will get together on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14th, for the group’s 84th 
annual meeting, according to John E. 
Foote, Association head and _presi- 
dent of The John Foote Shoe Co., 
Brockton. 


The meeting will be held in con- 
junction with a banquet for members 
in the Imperial Ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, Foote said. 


Guest speakers for the evening will 
include Christian A. Herter, Gover- 
nor-Elect of Massachusetts, and Bur- 
ton M. Cross, Governor-Elect of 
Maine. A representative of Gover- 
nor-Elect Hugh Gregg of New Hamp- 
shire will also be present. 


Only business to be transacted at 
the meeting will be special Associa- 
tion awards, a report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, and election of 
officers and directors for the coming 
year. Frank S. Shapiro of Consoli- 
dated National Shoe Corp., former 
president of the Association, will act 
as chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 





ALLWEATHER TAPES 


in the shoe industry today 
as they were 25 years ago. They hold their out- 
standing position for five very good reasons: 


They’re “‘tops”’ 


Allweather Tapes are coated scientifically. 
Allweather Tapes are wound correctly. 
Allweather Tapes are cut with exactitude. 


Allweather Tapes will stand up under all weather conditions — heat, 
humidity, cold and arid. — 
Allweather Tapes are now age-conditioned for longest possible life. 


Make us prove our statements -—— we will sl send samples. 
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Johnson City, N. Y. 
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WISCONSIN TANNERS 
READY SYMPOSIUM 


Plans for the second annual 
Chrome Tanning Symposium staged 
by the Wisconsin Tanners’ Produc- 
tion Club are now completed. 

The symposium, to be held Satur- 
day, Jan. 17, from 10:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. at the Hotel Plankinton, 
Milwaukee, will feature a full day’s 
program of discussions of vital tan- 
ning problems by industry leaders 


(see L&S, Nov. 15 issue). The 
meeting will be followed by a recep- 
tion and dinner. 

W. R. Lotz and E. R. Theis are 
joint chairmen of the symposium 
while Clayton F. Van Pelt, president 
of Leather Industries of America, 
will be guest speaker at the dinner. 

Reservations can be made with 
Harry R. Wilson, secretary, Tanners’ 
Production Club of Wisconsin, 702 
Racine St., Racine, Wis. 








GENERAL SHOE RESEARCH HEAD RETIRES| 


Mawey. Jarman, left, chairman of General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn., lead- 
ing shoe manufacturer, presents a clock on behalf of the company’s board of 
directors to Lou Saettele upon his recent retirement as head of the company’s 


research division. 
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Colonial Launches Employe 
Profit Committee 


Colonial Tanning Co., Inc. of Bos- 
ton, pioneer profit-sharing tannery, 
has announced formation of a new 
Employes Profit Participation Com- 
mittee, aimed at giving company em- 
ployes a bigger say in the company’s 
profit-sharing program. 

The new committee, elected by em- 
ployes and consisting solely of non- 
executive personnel, will select its 
own officers, conduct its own meet- 
ings and meet on an even basis each 
month with management. 

Chairman of the first committee is 
Frank Pfeiffer of the sales depart- 
ment. Other members are Vito Cir- 
one, vice chairman; John Dunn, 
Louis LaBombard, John Aste and 
John Lally—a cross section of Colo- 
nial employes. 

During the life of Colonial’s cash, 
pension and life insurance programs, 
the company had. paid its employes 
over a million dollars in profit-shar- 
ing distributions, another half million 
to a pension fund. In the fiscal year 
ending Aug. 31, it paid out the sum 
of $203,883.94 to 125 employes in 
Boston and 61 in Milwaukee. 


Wage Board Approves 
United Shoe Pay Boost 


The Wage Stabilization Board 
informed officials and employes of 
United Shoe Machinery Corp in Bev- 
erly this week that a five percent 
wage increase negotiated Oct. 31 by 
company and union officials was 
approved. 

The increase, ranging from five 
and one-half to 15 cents per hour for 
employes at the Beverly plant, was 
added to this week’s pay checks while 
back pay retroactive to Oct. 31 will 
be paid the following week. Average 
wage at the plant is now $1.97 per 
hour, according to company officials. 


FISHY SHOES 


Fishskin shoes are the newest rage 
in Norway. A/S Norsk Havlaerfab- 
rikk of Melbo in north Norway is 
producing a new fish hide which it 
claims is even softer and more flex- 
ible than regular shoe upper leathers. 
The company claims it has a secret 
processing method. 

On display in Oslo are fishskin 
shoes in a variety of the latest styles. 
Producers of the shoes say they are 
more comfortable and just as strong 
as other types of shoes. Meanwhile, 
the leather firm intends to make its 
fishskins for handbags and bookbind- 
ings also, claims the skins will be 
cheaper than cattlehides if mass- 
produced. 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Quebracho 


January 15, 1953 — Navy In- 
vitation No. 1274—29,500 Ibs. Tan- 
nin, quebracho, technical grade, pow- 
der form, 65° tannin, “by weight 
minimum; packed 100 lb. bags; de- 
livery on or before April 30, 1953— 
8,000 lbs., Portsmouth, N. H.; 6,000 
lbs., Boston; 2,500 lbs., Newport, 
R. 1.; 3,000 Ibs., Charleston, S. C.; 
and 10,000 lbs., Oakland, Cal.; open- 
ing, New York, 2 P.M.; this procure- 
ment for the Navy. 


OPEN CASE BIDS 


There were seven bidders at the 
opening of ASTAPA Invitation TAP- 
30-352-53-38 for (1) 910 ea. leather 
brief cases with two pockets; and (2) 
630 ea. leather brief cases with three 
pockets. Item 1 was broken down to 
sixteen destinations; Item 2 to nine 
destinations. 

Leather Specialty Co., Cincinnati, 
O., was low bidder on Item 1, offer- 
ing to supply the total quantity at 
$8.40 ea., the price including the 
20% federal tax. Under Item 2, 
Leather Specialty Co. offered all at 
$14.15 ea., also including the federal 
levy. Terms, 1% in 20 days; 20 days 
acceptance. 

On Item 2, the low bid was sub- 
mitted by National Brief Case Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. The firm offered all 
at $11.78 ea., plus 20% federal tax. 
Item 1 was offered at $7.65 ea., plus 
the tax. 20 days acceptance, 2% in 
20 days. 


Open Safety Belts 


Hameleo, Ine., Port Chester, 
N. Y., was low bidder at the opening 
of ASTAPA Invitation TAP-30-352- 
53-52, offering to supply 900 ea safety 
belts — the total quantity — at $10.- 
ea; the same price for all three desti- 
nations: a) 100 to Bayonne, N. J.; 
b) 300 to Norfolk, Va.; and c) 500 to 
Oakland, Cal.; 20 days acceptance, 
14 of 1% in 20 days. There were 
seven other bidders. 


AWARD TRAIL SNOWSHOES 


The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
has announced award on QM-53-253 
to Snowcraft, Inc., Norway, Me., of 
contract for 17,280 pairs of trail 
snowshoes with bindings, Type I or 
Type II. Total value of the award 
was $316,874. 
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SHOE CHAIN SALES GAIN 
2.8% IN ELEVEN MONTHS 


Dollar sales of the four leading 
shoe chains for the first 11 months 
of 1952 totaled $195,937,000, an in- 
crease of 2.8 percent over the $190,- 
628,000 sales reported for the same 
period in 1951. 

The figures do not include sales of 
Melville Shoe Corp., which recently 
acquired the Miles Shoe chain. Lat- 
est Melville figures are therefore not 
comparable with previous sales re- 
ports, 

Gains for the period were reported 
by Edison, Kinney and Shoe Corp. 
of America with only A. S. Beck re- 
porting a loss of 2.3 percent for the 
period. Highest increase was the 5.1 
percent reported for Shoe Corp. of 
America. 


Nov. sales of the group totaled 
$17,931,000, only 0.6 percent above 
the $17,824,000 in sales of last Nov. 
Both Beck and Shoe Corp. showed 
losses of 0.6 percent for the month 
while Edison and Kinney listed in- 
creases of 1.6 and 1.8 percent re- 
spectively. The latter two are on a 
calendar month basis. 

Retail shoe sales during Oct. were 
up 8.3 percent dollar-wise over the 
same month of 1951, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reports. Dollar 
volume for the first 10 months of 
1952 was 0.8 percent below a year 
ago. Lower prices prevailing in 
1952 would indicate substantial 
pairage gains for the year. 





® Park Rubber Co., Inc., has been 
organized with offices and plant at 
Lake Zurich, Ill. The new firm is the 
result of a merger between Rubber 
Engineering and Chemical Co. of Lake 
Zurich and Park Rubber Corp. of Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. The merger provides 
enlarged engineering and sales staffs as 


well as increased production facilities 
for making molded mechanical rubber 
goods and clicking machine pads and 
blocks for the shoe industry. Officers 
are George M. Field, Jr., president; 
Robert T. Duffy, Jr., Henry J. Doba 
and Fred Fuller, vice presidents; and 
Herbert B. Hill, secretary. 


Model LN CUTOUT and $ 
MARKING MACHINE ~~ 


* Medium size 

* Fast operating 

* Automatic 

* Perforates and marks 


in one operation 


ALSO AN IDEAL 


Dual die heating system insures 
uniform temperature resulting in 
quality controlled embossing. 


SALES AND SERVICE 
NEW ENGLAND MISSOURI 
Newburyport St. Louis 
Amesbury — WISCONSIN 
Lowell Milwaukee 
NEW YORK TEXAS 
New York City 
Rochester CALIFORNIA 
Harrisburg OHIO 


TENNESSEE 
_ _ Nashville 





Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 


peas 


Embosses a pair of moccasins 
in one operation. 

Precision construction assures 
accuracy and even pressure. 
No handling of hot dies. 

You pay no more to get all 
these advantages. 


| FREEIUAM. 


. _ 1019 Feenan Ave., _— 4 Ohio ina 
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L&S’ annual survey of shoe industry pro- 
duced interesting facts on outlook for 1953. Hun- 
dreds of top industry executives concurred in feeling that 
coming year will be good one. (See Dec. 27 Annual Review 
and Preview Issue. ) 


Survey polled executives on outlook for 
seven specific business factors: general business, pro- 
duction, whether the industry overproduced in 1952, sales, 
prices, costs and profits. Answers came from every phase of 
shoe industry—men’s, women’s and children’s shoe manufac- 
turers, shoe wholesalers, chains, department stores and shoe 
suppliers. 


Poll results surprisingly clear in pattern. 
For example, 59% of men’s manufacturers, 66% of women’s, 
60% of juveniles’, 66% of other footwear manufacturers, 
69% of wholesalers, 58% of chains and 67% of department 
stores predicted better business in 1953. Only 11% of men’s 
and women’s, 3% juveniles’, 119% of wholesalers, 13% of 
chains and 16% of department stores saw lower sales. 


Shoemen concurred emphatically in deny- 
ing they overproduced during 1952. This has been 
big question in minds of many observers who fear repetition 
of 1951. Manufacturers themselves feel that greater part of 
high production was result of retailers finally filling low 
inventories. This coupled with healthy retail sales volume 
for year, they say, has accounted for what might ordinarily 
prove disastrous overproduction. 


Proof of this is general belief that 1953 
shoe output may even exceed 1952. Approximately 
48% of men’s manufacturers feel this way, 59% of wom- 
en’s, 43% of juveniles. Some 809% of latter say they did 
not overproduce last year, 70% of men’s. One sour note 
was feeling of 71% of women’s manufacturers that they 
produced too many shoes last year. However, 64% of these 
same manufacturers foresaw higher sales this coming year. 


Shoe manufacturers generally see costs and 
prices rising somewhat in 1953 but jobbers, chains and 
department stores do not agree on latter. Here is break- 
down: 54% of men’s makers, 62% of women’s, 59% of 
juveniles’ say higher costs while 57% men’s, 60% women’s, 
and only 26% of juveniles’ see higher prices. Increase in 
price estimated at between 3-5%. Fully 58% of wholesalers 
saw higher costs, only 26% looked for higher prices. Simi- 
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larly 51% of chains predicted rising costs, only 19% saw 
upped prices. 

Profits will remain unchanged, says ma- 
jority opinion. This included 56% of men’s makers, 
43% of women’s, 64% of juveniles’, 43% of all others. 
Fully 59% of wholesalers agreed, as did 53% of chains and 
42% of department stores. Greater majority of each group 
agreed that inventories would remain normal. 


Hides and skins executives had fairly en- 
couraging report for rest of industry although their 
own outlook a bit on gloomy side. About 44% look 
for improved sales in "53, 56% for lower prices, 66% for 
higher domestic supply. From their own point of view, 
56% of hide men saw higher costs this year while 55% 
predicted lower profits. 


Significantly, 559% say sales increase will be 
concentrated in first half. Only 11% look for increase 
in second half ‘53 over same period in "52. Increase for first 
half estimated at 10-12%. Price decline seen by 56% at 
10-15% for entire year although 48% believe first half 
prices will increase 5-10%. Fully 89% look for 10-12% 
decline in second half. Only 33% look for higher profits 
while 55% expect lower profits, 12% no change. 


Tanners of shoe leathers look for 8-15% 
improvement in general business for °53. However, 
72% look for most of this increase in first six months. For 
second half of year, 34% see 10-15% decline. Only 25% 
see increase in second half business. However, 60% see 
7-10% sales increase over entire year with 77% concurring 
that most of increase will be concentrated in first half of year. 


Similarly, 73% of tanners look for 10-20% in- 
crease in production of shoe leathers during first six months 
while only 37% see 5-15% boost in second half. 


Majority also believes prices over year will 
average 7-12% higher. None sees lower prices. About 
71% look for 8-15% price hike in first half while 61% ex- 


pect 5-10% increase in second half. These figures are as 
compared to same period in 1952. Tanners agreed that 
1952 leather prices, except in last quarter, were “too low.” 


Profits picture improved. About 48% see 
10-20% improvement in net profits while 17% look for 
decline of 8-109%. Close to 35% look for little or no change. 
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Like all Celastic Box Toes, 
the one shown in this un- 
retouched “cutaway” 
photo has served its owner 
well. He is Mr. Paul E. 
Fudge, of Nashville, Ten- 
ot nessee. Occupation: tele- 

phone linesman. Mr. Fudge states: “My 

shoes have to take a lot of punish- 

ment and with these | never ex- 

perienced any toe discomfort 

due to loose linings.” 








It’s a Rugged Job 


BUT “CELASTIC” BOX TOES 
ASSURE TOE COMFORT 


The wearer may not know his box toes are “Celastic” nor even that he 
has box toes in his shoes, but he does recognize toe comfort and pleasant 
toe freedom without wrinkled toe linings. 

“Celastic” is designed not only for rough usage, but for every day 
comfort in shoes of many styles...men’s, women’s and children’s. 
“Celastic’”’ duplicates the contours of the toe of the last and forms a 
structural shape over the toes. Because of this “‘Celastic”’ is a measure of 
quality protection for the designer and manufacturer...a feature that 
builds customer loyalty for the retailer. It assures proper preservation 
of toe style and toe comfort, in play shoes, in street shoes...and in *Celastic is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corp 
work shoes. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Here is style news of shoes that will catch the eye... 
Miss Grace Powell, well known shoe stylist, presents 
her version of the new open toe Spectator . . . the new 
backless thong with buckle .. . and a new 


loafer type . . . all featuring charming Built-Up Heels. 


BRIDGEWATER, 
The Ceoeg Cc ) Geukins le MASSACHUSETTS | 


worio' “7 LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER FIBRE 


SPECTRO" BRAND WHEELING BOARD 15 ALSO MADE IN CANADA BY BENNETT LTO 
CHAMBLY CANTON, P °e ANDO IN CASEYVILLE pee @y westreenw FIBRE CO 
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my00UN.. e is our name for the sen- 


sational ee OMY in the construction of six important new box toe 
materials. Cream white in color, it is both clean to handle and clean in shoes. It 
softens speedily in box toe apparatus and permanently bonds the vamp lining to 
the box toe. Toe walls and domes are uniformly rigid yet their rearward portions 
are as you want them to be — flexible — and comfortable to the foot. Seven years 
in our laboratories, B compound, and the structural plastic films used with it, repre- 
sent the latest — and the ideal — box toe construction for volume shoemaking. 


For samples and further information please write Beckwith Manufactur- 
ing Company, Dover, New Hampshire, specifying the particular material 
you are interested in and enclosing patterns or tracings of the sizes wanted. 
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SHOE FASHION 


Sty [ scope 


NEWS 


TRENDS 





1952 enters the record as another year of the pump. 
At close of 1951 we reported same thing—namely, that 
1951 went down in annals of shoe history as another year 
of the pump. Will 1953 be a repeat? Last year saw 
pumps of many types, with novel trim treatments added 
to give them fresh look. Simple modified shell, however, 
led the field. There's only so much you can do to a pump 
to make it look different. From here it looks as though 
styles dating back a couple of years are still in top fashion, 
as far as average consumer is concerned. 


We said it before, and we'll say it again—women’'s shoe 
industry ought to minimize pump phobia. Extra sales make 
for better profits. Styles that hold for at least two, three 
years don't make for extra sales. New fashion is a dynamic 
buying impetus. Pumps aren't new. 


Banded shoes received industry acceptance and promo- 
tion in 1952. These sold much better in medium and 
higher-price brackets. However, they seemed to die out 
after a short flurry of excitement. One reason could be 
that many manufacturers were content to stick with bread- 
and-butter pumps which assured them of a certain number 
of sales, rather than work hard to go after bigger kill with 
drastically different silhouette. New ideas always take 
hard pushing at first, but if they're right, they'll click. Have 
the women's shoe manufacturers given banded shoes a 
chance to really click, or are they content to slide back 
into the comfortable pump rut? 


Big trend during Summer was mesh, in women’s and al! 
other categories. This has been growing ever since its 
introduction. Peak is still not in sight. Mesh saved many 
extra sales, because even basic pump, patterned with this 
fabric took on new look. But given couple more seasons, 
mesh will begin to look passe too, unless a steady evolution 
in cycle of basic patterns is encouraged. 


New ideas to watch for 1953 are: First, new tapered 
toe which one manufacturer calls the new ‘diminutive.’ 
This was not sufficiently promoted during 1952 but has ex- 
cellent potentialities. This last seems to be final outcome 
of experiments with tapered toe. Introduced by Andrew 
Geller, last is considered by most style leaders as the 
coming thing. 


Second idea for 1953 is coronation theme. Most mem- 
bers of industry believe this to be a natural, although some 
contend will have no influence in this country. Factor to 
consider is tremendous sentiment and emotional impact 
coronation carries with American women. Special styles, 
and/or colors, when properly promoted, bound to create 
worthwhile number of extra sales. Hand tooling, a new 
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idea, fits well into this scheme, as do subtle treatments of 
gold touches. 


ene 


For little girls, style leader for 1952 was Bump with semi- 
shallow throat line, carrying a single strap, ankle high. In 
Spring and Summer lines, outstanding were use of mesh 
and panels, with flowers and other embroidery treatments 
in the mesh. 


New ideas for little girls’ shoes for 1953 are: Tailored 
type of calf shoe with bon-welt outsole. This type offers 
a sturdy wearing shoe, yet is little more tailored than regu- 
lar welt shoe. Second new idea is open-toed platform 
style expected to have good possibilities. Reason—re- 
sembles mother's styling and every little girl likes her fash- 
ions, especially shoes, like mommie's. 


Biggest seller last year for little boys was straight tip 
oxford. Novelty lacings added to popularity, as well as 
fancy stitch arrangements. Crepe-type soles began to 
loom in importance last year and promise to continue. They 
were especially popular in boys’ shoes. Kids love the 
bouncy feeling. 


Given strong industry promotion were mesh types in 
boys’ oxfords. For dress wear, these were styles with leather 
soles, or hard rubber soles. Made sturdy, cool, comfortable 
shoes for the junior brigade. Holding good possibilities for 
next year are ''slipon"’ gored type shoes for boys. These 
carry pert, rugged styling features. Add to them crepe- 
type or rubber soles, and outlook is good. 


a 


Biggest news in men's field last year was tremendous 
acceptance of nylon mesh. This, of course, only seasonal, 
but nevertheless gigantic in import because it completely 
changed outlook in men's footwear fashions. Nylon mesh 
acceptance proved that men will accept the radically new, 
different. Proved that men aren't as conservative in dress 
as most believed. Opened up new vistas to shoe designers, 
paved the way towards wider horizons of sales potentialities 
for men's manufacturers. 


New ideas in men's lines for next year fall mostly into 
casual category. Introduced in 52 and destined for over- 
whelming success in '53 is tassel loafer. This met with un- 
usual success in higher-priced lines—is expected to do 
same in popular price field. Another idea growing in favor 
is colorful sandal type for Summer in mesh and calf in an 
array of new colors and light honeyed tones. 
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® Shoe executive Sebastian Gallo 
has rejoined the staff of Seymour Troy 
Shoe Co. 


®@ Marcus Forscher & Co., New York 
tanner, has appointed George J. 
Eberle as its St. Louis sales repre- 
sentative. 


@ Jj. P. Williams has retired as sales 
manager of Graham-Brown Shoe Co. 
in Dallas, Tex., after 37 years with the 
firm. 


® Walter Wallison has been ap- 
pointed by Gordon-Gruenstein, Inc., 
New York tanner of suede split leath- 
ers, as sales representative in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and Upstate 
New York. 


® Robert E. Binger was honored re- 
cently at the annual dinner of the 
Hide, Skin & Leather Division of the 
Jewish Philanthropies in New York 
City. Binger, vice president of Allied 
Kid Co., is now enjoying his 50th year 


in the leather business. Morris Joffe 
of Fleming-Joffe, Ltd., chairman of 
the hide division, presided at, the dinner. 


® S. E. Marler, director of Selby 
Overseas, Ltd., along with production 
engineers W. Gregory and J. Buxton 
is leaving shortly for Japan where he 
will help Nippon Rubber Co., Ltd., 
in its production of Selby shoes. Pro- 
duction is scheduled to begin by April 
with initial output at 800 pairs of 
men’s shoes per day. 


® Sidney Greenberg has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of I. Miller & 
Sons, Inc., retail store division. Green- 
berg, who has been with the firm since 
1940, will retain his post in the con- 
troller’s office. 


® Charles Cutler is now assistant 
national sales manager for Savage- 
Wayne Co. of Los Angeles. 


® Roy F. Wolfskill is president, 
Naomi Kiphorn is vice president and 
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THE BEST IN EYELETS AND 
EYELET SETTING MACHINES 








ATLAS TACK CORP. 
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Carl Epstein, secretary of the newly- 
organized Roy-Fisher Shoe Corp., lo- 
cated in Lebanon, Pa. 


® Ronald P. Edgerly has been 
named assistant to B. W. Leslie, man- 
ager of Golo of Dunmore. Edgerly 
was formerly associated with United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. 


® Charles H. Baker, superintendent 
of International Shoe Co.’s two tan- 
neries in Merrimack, N. H., was hon- 
ored recently by foremen of the plants 
at a farewell party held at the Derry- 
field Hotel. Baker, superintendent of 
the plants since 1938, is a 24-year 
veteran with the firm. He has been 
named assistant manager of Interna- 
tional’s tanning division and will make 
his headquarters in St. Louis. 


@ Hugo Wascher has resigned as 
foreman of Delaney Wood Heel Co. 
in Cincinnati. He was associated with 
the firm for 23 years. 


® Morris Dondes has been named 
fitting room foreman at the Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., plant of I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc. He was formerly with La Valle. 


@ John C. Pike, formerly with A. G. 
Walton Shoe Co. in Chelsea, Mass., 
has joined John R. Evans & Co., Phila- 
delphia tanner, in an executive capac- 
ity. 

® Ira J. Marland, manager of the 
by-products department of John Mor- 
rell & Co., has announced his resigna- 
tion. He has been in charge of the 
department since 1945 and supervised 
the handling of hides and other prod- 


ucts. 


®@ Ernest L. Stephens, Jr., has re- 
tired as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing at Curtis Stephens & 
Embry Co. 


® Murray Stein, formerly manager 
of the Ortho-Tred Shoe Co. in Ja- 
maica, L, I., has been appointed to the 
staff of T. O. Dey, “The Shoe Crafts- 
man,” as manager of the shoe therapy 
prescription department. He will also 
take charge of the firm’s new branch 
at 696 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


® Eli Freedman is now purchasing 
agent at Lynn Moccasin & Shoe Mfg. 
Co. in Lynn, Mass. He replaces Paul 
Roth who is now in the wool business 
in New York. 


© Hyman Bergman has resigned as 
fitting room foreman at Romm Shu 
Co. in Brooklyn. 


® Mike Gordon is reported to have 
resigned as fitting room foreman at 
Lucille Footwear Co. in Williamsport, 
Pa. 
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LEATHER MARKETS REMAIN SLOW 
AT APPROACH OF NEW YEAR 





New Business Continues Draggy But Tanners Busy 


On Old Orders 





NEW YORK MARKETS 


Upper Leather: Market very 
slow this week; expected with the 
short period due to the holidays, etc. 
Again this week, many concerns are 
closing on Friday following New 
Year’s Day and taking the long week- 
end which means there are only three 
business days. 

Trading confined to a few fill-in 
lots here and there. Prices firm, 
however, with the majority of tan- 
ners quoting elk at 42-45c and down 
and combination tanned _ leather 
48-50c and down for large spread 
41% ounce. 


Calfskins: Business, of course, 
slow now but plenty of calfskins have 
been sold over the past months and 
tanners are in comfortable shape as 
they enter the new year. The decline 
of 10c per lb. on raw packer calf re- 
cently made everybody happy and 
prices on calf leather, while still high 
in comparison with last May, will 
be at a level that makes for its wide 
use. 

It would have to drop a lot more 
before it could enter into the cheap 
shoe trade but better class manufac- 
turers have been using it in good vol- 
ume and will, no doubt, continue. 
90-95c and down is quoted on wom- 
en’s weight suede and 80-85c and 


down on women’s weight smooth 
leather. 

Sole Leather: Situation also slow 
here but most tanners, if not all, are 
in very well sold up positions due to 
the heavy selling of sole leather over 
the past months, or from about Au- 
gust. Prices mostly firm at last paid 
levels due to the well sold up posi- 
tion of tanners. 


Sole Leather Quiet 

Nothing new developed in Boston 
sole leather market this week as ex- 
pected. Both tanners and shoe men 
preferred to wait arrival of New Year 
before considering new activity. Thus 
the “status quo” remained. 

Lack of new activity helps keep 
prices near previous levels despite 
hide price declines. Concessions are 
available when leather is wanted but 
delivery is four to six weeks off. 
Lists remain at 55c and below for 
10 iron and up bends, 58-59 and 
down for 9/10 irons, 63c and below 
for medium bends and 70-72c and 
below for lightweights. 


Sole Offal Same 


Boston sole leather offal tanners 
report no change this week. If any- 
thing, new sales are slower as New 
Year approaches. However, tanners 
well sold up for next four weeks at 
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SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS, BACKS, CROPS, HEADS 
SHOULDERS, BELLIES, SHANKS, Ete. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN'S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 
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BLACK HAWK 


COW AND HORSE 


SPLITS 


In All Colors 


Prices and Trends of Leather 


KIND OF LEATHER THIS MONTH YEAR 1951 
WEEK AGO AGO HIGH 


83-1.09 85-1.05 75-93 1,18-1.35 
75-1.00 80-95 60-89 1,15-1.30 
80-1.05 85-1.05 80-1.00 1.30-1.40 
75-90 75-90 70-1.05 $0-1.25 
80-96 80-96 70-95 70-1.02 
56-60 54-58 55-80 70-86 
18-32 17-28 16-30 20-35 
55-58 50-56 54-58 pe 
54-56 52-56 50-54 ieee’ a 
38-44 36-44 44-46 68-73 
68-72 68-70 72-75 1.02-1.08 
24-25 23-25 25-28 64-68 
50-55 50-53 56-62 93-1.02 
34-38 34-37 36-38 40-45 
24-26 21-23 15-20 26-30 
18-20 16-18 21-26 
WELTING (\%2 x %) 7% 7y, 12% 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS . 1744-18 18 2314-25 41 

All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages using quality 
rawstock, 


FOR 
WELDERS' EQUIPMENT 
SHOE GUSSETS 
WORK GLOVES 
SOFT SOLE 





CALF (Men’s HM) 

CALF (Women’s) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) 

KIPS (Combination) ............ 
EXTREMES (Combination) 

WORK ELK (Corrected) 

SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES “n Esa Coe pe 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) .. 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) . 

SPLITS (Finished Linings) 

SPLITS (Gussets) 
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MOCCASIN 
COWHIDE 


at its colorful best 


Fashionably Soft for comfort. Most 
Adaptable to laced moccasins 
and casuals . . . finest full grain 
you've ever seen! 


SHOE SPLITS: Grain finished for 
mellow chrome uppers . . . Retan 
for soles... 
GLOVE SPLITS: Complete price 
range .. .Quality always uni- 
formly high. 


Write for swatches today! 


LOS ANGELES 
TANNING CO. 


4101 Whiteside Street 
Los Angeles 63, California 











Since 1888 


Spe cialty Leathers 
Side Horse 
Well known Tannages 
KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 
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least, welcome the respite until new 
market trends become more evident. 
Prices as before. Steer and cow 
bellies do best at 25c although some 
tanners still ask a cent or two more. 
Tanners sold through Jan. on these. 
Single shoulders a very quiet item 
with not enough sales to set price 
trend. Double rough shoulders fairly 
good; around 53c and below for tan- 
nery run lightweight welting stock. 
Fore and hind shanks steadier; for- 
mer brings 16-18c, latter slower at 
18-20c. Heads still at 16-17c. 


Calf Unchanged 


New business in calf leathers al- 
most at a standstill for moment. As 
a result, recent declines in calfskin 
prices have had little opportunity to 
affect prices. Tanners have with- 
drawn old lists, hold off new lists 
until market stabilizes. On the whole, 
however, lightweight calf can be had 
at 5c below previous levels, heavy- 
weight at least 2c off. This is on new 
orders, of course, with tanners not 
offering much as yet. 

Better women’s weights now of- 
fered at around 92c and down; better 
interests at 85c and down to 70c. 
Men’s weight calf begins around 
$1.09 but demand is for 93c and 
below grades. Suede at $1.05 and 
below. 


Sheep Steady 

Boston sheep leather tanners re- 
port little doing in way of new busi- 
ness but are still busy working on 
heavy backlog. Many tanners well- 
sold ahead through Jan., offering de- 
livery after that at steady prices. 

Russet linings sell “‘all over the lot” 
but better sales reported at 22c and 
below. 
Chrome linings fair enough at 28-29c 
and down. Colored vegetable linings 
about the same at 26c and below. 


ides Slower 

Not too much in way of new busi- 
ness reported by Boston side leather 
tanners. However, tanners have sold 
so much leather in past few months 
that they are still trying to catch up 
on old orders. Very little leather can 
be had on new orders before Feb. 

Price remains at 53c and below for 
combination-tanned HM _ extremes. 
M weights around 52c and down. 
Vegetable-tanned extremes also at 
53c and down. 

Combination-tanned kip sides at 
58¢ and down for HM _ weights. 
Chrome-tanned kip sides still listed 
at 60c and down for the heavy- 
weights. Work shoe elk fair at 42-44c. 
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Boot linings hold at 24-26c. 


Splits Quiet 

As usual, this is slow season for 
Boston splits tanners. Interest has 
slowed considerably in suede splits 
and split linings also feel the slow- 
down. However, splits tanners still 
working against good backlog, can 
afford to wait for new business. 

Prices listed as before. Heavy 
suede splits, expected to revive 
strongly in coming months, brings 
44; and below for black and colors. 
Lightweight suede splits around 38c 
and down. Linings still range be- 
tween 20-30 with better interest 
around 24-25c. Gussets most wanted 
below 20c. 


Kid Rests 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
report few new orders this past week 
but say this was expected because of 
the situation. Tanners say that so far 
the trends are still toward fairly ac- 
tive business. 

Few orders coming in this past 
week mainly for black suede; a little 
in glazed. There seemed to be some 
demand in linings. Nothing was re- 
ported about slipper leathers. Not 
much business in crushed. Nothing 
at all in satin mats. 

Average prices quoted: 

Suede 32c-96c 
Glazed 25c-92c 
Linings 25c-55c 
Slipper 25c-60c 
Crushed 35c-75c 
Satin Mats 69c-1.20 


Belting Slack 


Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia report that, along with the 
rest of the industry, they stayed open 
only three days of the week, giving 
a long Christmas holiday to their em- 
ployes. Most tanners expect that the 
general trends of good business so 
apparent up until this past week, only 
slowed temporarily because of the 
season, and that after the first of the 
year the activity will resume. 

Curriers also remained open three 
days only despite the fact that it is 
quite difficult to arrange in this type 
of business. Along with the rest of 
the belting leather industry, they 
have plenty of business to keep them 
going and that they expect the ac- 
tivity to continue into Jan. 


AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 


Butt Bends ..... 1.30-1.35 1.25-1.31 1.13-1.27 
Centers 12” .... 1.61 1.64 1.51-1.55 1.39-1.45 
Centers 24”-28” .. 1.56-1.58 1.49-1.52 1.40-1.53 
Centers 30” ..... 1.47-1.52 1.41-1.47 1.31-1.43 
Wide Sides ...... 1.21-1.25 1.15-1.21 1.05-1.14 
Narrow Sides .... 1.15-1.17 1.10-1.13 1.00-1.07 


Premiums to be added: Ex Light, plus 5c; 
Light, plus 7c; Heavy, minus 5c-10c; Ex Heavy, 
minus 5c. 
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Work Glove Lolls 

Prices remain more or less the 
same in the past few weeks. LM 
weight work glove splits quoted at 
l5e for No. 1 grade, 14c for No. 2 
grade and 13c for No. 3s. M weight 
alone quotable at 16-17c for No. | 
grade, 15-l16c for No. 2 grade and 


14-l5e for No. 3s. 


Garment Leathers Dull 

Holiday dullness settled upon the 
garment leather trade and compara- 
tively few attempts for new business. 
Both buyers and sellers of garment 
leather had been quite active in re- 
cent weeks and a lull in new business 
generally expected at this time. 

On sheepskin garment leather, 
slight easing of foreign pickled skins 
such as New Zealands from recently 
paid top levels for new season sheep 
and lambs has taken some of the 
pressure off the leather market. Good 
tannages of suede still quoted at 32c 
and down, while a lot of leather sold 
recently at 30c and down to 27c for 
ordinary tannages in volume lots. 
Grain type last brought 30c and down 
for good tannage and volume busi- 
ness averaged around 26c. 

Horsehide garment leather still 
considered steady to firm although 
here, too, business is seasonally at a 
slower pace. Good tannages held at 


38c and down. 


Bag, Case and Strap Busy 

Majority of producers of bag, case 
and strap leathers busy turning 
out shipments on orders previously 
booked. A number of firms will be 
busy throughout Jan. before they 
‘have completed deliveries on leather. 

Awaiting new developments, case 
leather of good tannage quoted nomi- 
nally 46-48c for 2/3 ounce; 48-50c 
for 3/4 ounce and 50-52c for 4/5 
ounce. Russet strap leather of Grade 
A quality still holding around 56c 
for 4/5 ounce, 58c for 5/6 ounce, 
60c for 6/7 ounce, 62c for 7/8 ounce, 
64c for 8/9 ounce, 67c for 9/10 ounce 
and 70c for 10/11 ounce. B grade 
russet is 3c less and C grade an addi- 
tional 6c under A grade prices. Col- 
ors quoted at 2c and glazed at 3c 
premiums over russet finish. 


Glove Leathers Quiet 


Most tanneries in Fulton County 
closed this week for inventory and 
for a more serious reason: lack of 
raw stock. The general scarcity of 
pickle skins has affected some tan- 
ners. However, those producing fine 
leathers are up against the unwilling- 
ness of glove manufacturers to an- 
ticipate the future. 

Tanners report a normal stock of 
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leather on hand and glove manufac- 
turers report a normal stock of fin- 
ished and unfinished gloves to inven- 
tory. 

In spite of the firmness in the 
leather market, glove manufacturers 
offering new lines at no increase in 
price over last year. In fact some 
are offering extra quality at the same 
price. 


Tanning Materials Steady 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis mig ae 
0.00-$72.00 
‘Fair pbc $104.00 
‘*Merchantable’’ $100.00 
. .$120.00 
. .§120.00 
.. .$46.00 
.. -$48.00 
. .$65.00 


Wattle bark, ton ‘ 


Sumac, “286, leaf oa 
Ground 
Myrobalans, J. 1's ea 
Genuines . 
Crushed, 40% entinececbhwens 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . .$65.00 
Valonia Beards, 42% guaranteed ......$85.00 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. .. . .$60.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African $79. 00-81.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 

25% tannin), f.0.b. plant 

; 2 Dasara 

Barrels, c.1. 

I GEG odiclaccocccavtaduuces aes 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 

60% tannin), f.0.b. pes 

Bags, ¢.l. nae see 

Bese, Lek ... ~ 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% ‘tannin, 

plus duty ene eee 
Hemlock Extract, 25% ‘tannin, tk. cars 

SE To kn ct Secsnacceansnseese, Glee 

We. G8. cs asgawademekes-s. cae 
Oak bark extract, "25% ‘tannin, Ib. 

bbls. 6%-6%, tks. o daiwa dic ame eee, ee 
Quebracho Extract: 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

plus duty ... é 31/64 

Solid clar., basis 64% ‘tannin, es eae 3/16 
Wattle extract, solid, c.1. 

(plus duty) East African .......... .11 
Wattle extract. solid, c.1. 

(plus duty) South African ......... .11% 
Powdered super spruce, on e.1. 

, ie | ae secre OE 
Spruce extract, tks., ‘f.o. b. wks. id 01% 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin 

(plus duty) ave 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60% tan- 

nin (plus duty) . 

Valonia extract, powdered, 02% ‘tannin 

(plus duty) ... 

Quebracho Extract. "Powdered, ‘Swedish 

spray dried, 76-78% tannin 
Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 

73% tannin $0 dneredes shhuenns 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 
Myrobalan. Swedish, Powdered 68-70% 
Oakwood. Swedish. solid, 60-62% .... 
Ooakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66% 
Larchbark, Swedish, solid, 54-56% 
Larchbark. powdered, Swedish spray- 

dried, 58-60% ptae ox de KOE V TEM 


Tanners’ Oils 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis. gal. . .$1.00-$1.05 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .14 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .12 
Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. 1.c.1. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Linseed oi!, tks., f.o.b. Minn 

NS 6 doc dais ‘ ane 
emtetees, BO? SC. cc cvviccenevssaus 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T. ieee ean 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, c.]1. 
Neatsfort, sulphonated, 75% * 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. .. 
Waterless Moellon 83 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture 
Common degras ADE, S Vie: 
Pepe. GI ooo oc bh eveeesnes 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50°, 
Sponging ave Setuteea 
Split Oil ... ; ‘11-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% moisture -14-.15 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 


a Serr P peaeaws 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc., Tks., 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds Visc., tks., 


f.o.b 
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HIDE MARKETS SLUGGISH AND 


EASIER AS HOLIDAY SLOWS DEMAND 





Lower Prices Fail To Attract Tanner Interest After 
Last Buying Spree 





Big Packers Sluggish 

Demand for most selections of big 
fear hides rather sluggish during 

oliday period and, although pack- 
ers had a comparatively light kill, 
there were more than enough hides 
available to meet buyers’ require- 
ments. Because of poorer quality 
hides coming forward at this time 
of the year with longer hair, more 
manure and heavier grubbing, yields 
in leather to tanners are declining 
and the majority of buyers now want 
to buy their rawstock at commen- 
surately lower levels. 

At the same time, several larger 
packers anxious to maintain well 
sold up position to avoid accumula- 
tions of less desirable quality hides. 
Their willingness to sell freely at go- 
ing prices is based upon anticipation 
of a heavy kill during the winter 
when hides are at their poorest 
quality. 

Heavy native steers, heavy native 
cows, heavy Texas and Colorado 
steers show some weakness in prices 
with declines of 1c to le being re- 
corded on sales as to selections. As 
a result, trend of the market has 
been downward. Upper leather tan- 
ners are not particularly anxious buy- 
ers, inclined to mark time until they 
see how new business in finished 
product develops. Sole leather tan- 
ners not too happy about the low 
percentage of natural sole leather 
currently going into shoes as com- 
pared with previous years and natu- 
rally want prices of rawstock at levels 
which will permit them to sell leather 
competitively against synthetics. 

At the same time, many specialty 
tanners anticipated requirements by 


buying better salting hides in previ- 
ous weeks so that they are in a com- 
fortable position and will not be 
much of a buying factor in the 
market. 

Branded cows came in for some 
negotiation early this week, large 
buyers indicating ideas around 14c 
for northern points while packers re- 
luctant to shade asking prices of 15c. 

Butt branded and heavy Texas 


steers not easy to sell at 14c but 
packers hesitant about accepting bids 
at 1314c. Colorado steers, sold at 
12144c, received comparatively little 
follow-up interest. 


Independents Light 

Large Minnesota packer sold 1,700 
Austin heavy native cows at l6c and 
700 heavy native steers at l6c. Same 
packer this week sold 950 Colorado 
steers at 12c. Rumors that light cows 
sold at 1c decline and also at lc off 
could not be confirmed among the 
independent packers as well as in the 
big four market. Possible some re- 
sale lots of light cows may have been 


sold at discount. 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 











Close Close High Low Net 
Dec. 31 Dec.26 For Week For Week Change 
January 19.65T 18.50T 19.65 18.50 +115 
MNES i prsiicivesive 16.50T 15.82B 16.15 15.65 +68 
oo SE 15.65T 15.39B 15.65 15.42 +26 
October ............ 15.35B 15.07B 15.15 15.00 +28 
January ........ 15.08B 14.84B ; +24 
April 14.80B 14.62B 14.75 14.75 +18 
Total Sales: 123 lots 
HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 
Suspended 
Present Week Ago MonthAgo YearAgo_ Ceilings 
Heavy native steers 16 16% 16% 19 28 
Light native steers .... 19, 19% 19¥, 26%, 31% 
Ex. light native steers 21% 21% 21% 28 34 
Heavy native cows ..........15 12-16 16 -16% 16%-17 20%4-21% 29 
Light native cows ............17%-18 1714-18 19 -19%, 24 -26% 31 -32 
Heavy Texas steers ........ 14 144% 14, 17% 25 
Butt branded steers .... 14 14, 14Y, 17% 25 
Light Texas steers ......... 16% 16, 16% 24 29), 
Ex. light Texas steers 184 18 18% 26 -26% 32 
Colorado steers ............ 12 -12% 13 13 164 24, 
Branded cows ..............00+ 15 15 -15% 15 -15% 20% 2814-29 
Native Bulls .................... 10 -11 10 -il 11 15% 20 
Branded Bulls ................. 9 -10 9 -10 10 144, 19 
Packer calfskins .............45 +50 45 -50 5214-55 38 -40 65 
Packer kipskins ..... 32 40 32 -40 32-37 29 -35% 50 
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Small Packers Down 


Following some purchases of 48- 
50 Ib. avg. small packer hides at 16c, 
tanners revised ideas down to 1544c 
at which price some additional sup- 
plies were procured. Following the 
latest purchases, many tanners were 
inclined to withdraw their bids at 
1544c and await new developments. 

From a supply standpoint, a good 
many small packers are sold up and 
even ahead into their Jan. produc- 
tion and with the kill off during the 
holidays, there are no large accumu- 
lations of hides available. However, 
some sellers willing to keep sold up 
and ahead if possible and would ac- 
cept additional business at going 
prices. 

Small packer bulls averaging 80 
lbs. last sold at 914c fob. but most 
buyers last expressed ideas around 
9c selected for 80-85 lb. avg. lots. 


Country Hides Slow 


Trading in this market at a slow 
pace. Reported that some 50 lb. avg. 
locker-butcher hides sold at 12c flat 
trimmed fob. shipping points, a cent 
under previously paid price. Light 
hides last brought 13c for 42 lb. avg. 
locker-butchers and 12c for 43-44 lb. 
avg. renderers, flat trimmed fob. 
Regular mixed lots of country all- 
weights averaging up to 50-52 lbs. 
held at 1114-12c while renderer hides 
alone of similar average not easy to 
sell above llc. 

Glue hides last reported sold at 
914c fob. Country bulls in carload 
lots nominally quoted around 714c 


fob. y 
Calf Quiet 


Since the recent decline in big 
packer calfskins, a quiet situation 
has prevailed. Some of the trading 
effected recently put certain packers 
in a sold-up position into Jan. and 
they have been in no hurry to offer 
additional supplies. 

In the absence of new business, big 
packer calf considered nominal at 
last paid prices of 50-45c for St. Paul 
and 4714-45c for Wisconsin heavy 
and light calf. Buyers’ last expressed 
ideas following trading at the above 
levels around 45c for allweights. 

Big packers last sold kip at 40c 
northern and 37c southwestern; over- 
weights at 35c northern and 32c 
southwestern. Packer slunks nomi- 
nally unchanged, regulars at $2.25 
and hairless at 80c. 

In small packer skins, sellers who 
formerly asked up to 45c for all- 
weight calf now willing to consider 
business at 40c. Some buyers’ ideas 
said closer to 35c. 
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Small packer kip held at last trad- 
ing basis of 30c for allweights found 
few buyers and not much interest 
even down to 27c. Buyers were in- 
clined to talk as low as 25c. 

Country skins in carload lots con- 
sidered toppy around last trading 
levels of 22c for calf and 19-1914c 
for kip fob shipping points. 


Horsehides Hold 


Although untrimmed whole hides 
have been held at last trading prices 
ranging $8.00-8.50 fob for good 
northern slaughterers’ production, 
more buyer resistance reported. 
Some less than carload lots bought 
at $7.75 fob. 


wa 


L) 


} 


EST. 


Trimmed hides nominally about 
50c less. Lull in the demand for cut 
stock. Regular fronts unchanged at 
$5.85-6.00 for good northerns. Butts, 
22 inches and up, remain around 
$2.60-2.75 but not much activity. 


Sheep Pelts Steady 

Shearlings and clips steady. Big 
packers latest reported sales in the 
range of $2.75-2.85 for clips, $2.25- 
2.35 for No. 1 shearlings, $1.50-1.60 
for No. 2’s and $1.00-1.10 for No. 3’s, 
Some packer Dec. pelts of very choice 
Ohio type fine delaine and fleece 
wooled lambs sold at $4.50 per ewt. 
liveweight basis. 

Full wool dry pelts ranged 31-32c 
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fob. Pickled skins seem barely steady, 
owing to some tanner resistapce on 
prices. Some mixed pickled sheep- 
lamb skins sold at $14.50 per dozen, 
flat. 


Pickled Skins Easier 


New Zealand market on lambs 
easier with sales of “Westfield” at 
85 shillings and earlier some “Long- 
burn” went at 90 shillings and 
“Waitara” at 89 shillings. Latest re- 
ports that some brands of North 
Island lambs sold below the 85 shill- 
ing price but other details lacking at 
this writing. 

England picking up small lots of 
North Island sheep with “Westfield” 
going at 132 shillings and “WME” 
at 125 shillings. 

Domestic market steady and sheep 
and lambs sold at $14.50 per dozen. 


Reptiles Slack 


Buyers showing very little interest 
at the moment while shippers seem 
to be firm and not making many of- 
fers. Combined lots of Madras bark 
tanned whips, 4 inches up, averag- 
ing 4% inches, 70/30 selection, and 
skins averaging 4° inches, held up 
to 83c while cobras, 4 inches up, 
averaging 4%, inches, 80/20 selec- 
tion, held at 53c. 

Good demand for back cut lizards 
but few being offered. Brazil market 
has ruled quiet as not many offers 
received of back cut tejus. Higher 
asking prices for giboias retarding 
sales. Good interest for Colombian 
iguanas but few available. No change 
in Siam market. 


Deerskins Spotty 


Some trading in New Zealands at 
82c cif. with further interest at this 
oe but few offered and held higher. 

uyers’ ideas not over 60c c&f for 
Siam deerskins but sellers generally 


ask more. Brazil “jacks” slow and 
nominal in absence of sales. Last 
confirmed trading at 66c fob. 

Market on domestic deerskins 
firmer as good share of supplies 
cleared. Buyers’ ideas about 50c 
higher than opening sales with South- 
ern New York State and Penn. sold 
at $2.00. Northern New York State 
at $2.25 while good mid-west Cana- 
dian at $2.75-2,80. Prices vary as to 
sections and lots. 


Pigskins Better 


Market somewhat more active as 
buyers have shown interest at last 
trading levels. Manaos grey peccaries 
considered around $1.75-1.80 fob., 
blacks at $1.60 fob., Para grey pec- 
caries at $1.55 fob. and blacks at 
$1.30 fob. Ecuadors around $1.45 
c&f. Wet salted capivaras last sold at 
$2.45 fob. Good demand for dry 
chaco carpinchos with late sales at 
$3.10, basis manufacturers. 


Dry Sheepskins Slower 


Recent holidays slow down new 
business. 

Some interest evident in wool pull- 
ing skins and selling quarters state 
they have good sized offerings. Re- 
ported that Mazamat is paying higher 
prices than U. S. operators for Monte- 
video, New Zealand and Australian 
pulling skins. There will be no auc- 
tions in Australia until Jan. 8th. 

Shearlings again quieted down fol- 
lowing late sales as sellers at primary 
markets quite firm in their views 
and usually unwilling to accept 
counter bids. 

No particular change in hair sheep 
varieties. Reports indicate that 
Europe is still a factor in the various 
primary markets and said to be pay- 
ing prices considerably above the 
ideas of buyers here. 


Goatskin Prices 


Today 
...$8%-9 


INDIA & PAKISTAN 
Amritsars (1200 Ibs.) 
Best Patnas 
Muzufferpores ............ N 
Dinajpores 

Daccas . 

Calcutta Kills .... 

Coconadas (1.70/1.80 Ibs.) $9'% 
Deccans (1.70/1.80 lbs.) ..$9% 


CHINAS 

Szechuans, lbs. .......... Nom. 
Hankows, Ibs. ........... Nom. 
Chowchings, dz. ......... Nom. 


MOCHAS 

Berberahs ..............-$9.50 
Hodeidahs ...............§$5%-7.00 
RRO os bcs cain vac vnce chee 
Batti types ..............$10.87% 
Addis-ababas ............ Nom. 


AFRICANS 

pO RC Pp oeoeeeer rw 
CRMARIAMOES ook 2 6c 5 ocas ) OM, 
LE POTTS 
Constantines ............. Nom. 


l,l ee 

West Province Ex. Lts. .. 42c 

Port Elizabeth Ex. Lts. .. 40c 39c 
Nigerians, Ibs. .......... 96c¢ 96c 
Mombasas, dz. ..... $10%-10.90 $10%4-10% 


LATIN AMERICANS 
Mexicans 

Matanzas, etc. (flat) .... 2 
re ere ee ree 
Venezuelans 

Barquisemetos 


Maracaibos 
ON eT eee 


Colombians 
EE, nce can wa oe we aes 
Bogotas 


West Indies 

PIED Vocsaviascaueess 6914-72c 644%-69'4c 
Haitians 43 %4¢ 
San Domingos fy 384c 


Brazils 

MR i a ein cheek ek eke s 76c 
Pernambucos W7%e 
Bahias Nom. 


Argentines 


Cordobas/Santiagos ...... 48c 
Pampas 4 39'4c 


Peruvians 
43c 


Ayacuchos 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Wisconsin 


® Gilbert Shoe Co. of Campbells- 
port has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a new addition to its plant. 
Construction is scheduled to begin 
immediately. 


® Colonial Tanning Co.’s Glove 
Leather Division in Milwaukee re- 
cently made its 73rd consecutive 
profit-sharing distribution to em- 
ployes. During the year, the division 
distributed a total of $20,377 or 
$24.53 per employe. 


® Assets of Owen-Lawton Shoe 
Co., Lewiston, were sold at auction 
on the premises recently. 





Next Week 


Beginning a three-article 
series — “Better Fitting 
Shoes Through A NEW 
LAST SYSTEM” — a spe- 
cially prepared report for 
Leather And Shoes on some 
remarkable findings from 
a recent government study. 











Missouri 


@ Johansen Bros. Shoe Co. of St. 
Louis has declared a dividend of five 
cents per share on common stock, 
payable Dec. 31 to stockholders of 
record Dec. 24. 


® Foot Pleasure Shoe Co. of Rose- 
bud is reported in financial difficulty. 
The firm makes misses’ and children’s 
shoes. Assets are reported at $108,172 
with liabilities of $268,698. One mi- 
nority stockholder is reported to have 
offered to buy the assets, permitting 
a 10 percent distribution to general 
creditors. 


® Plant of Echo Supplies Co., Cuba 
manufacturer of shoe dies, was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Damage is 
estimated at close to $250,000. 


® Missouri Wood Heel Co. has 
moved from 3015 Salena St. to larger 
offices and plant at 4067 Folsom Ave. 
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in St. Louis. The new plant will have 
some 46,000 square feet of floor space, 
over four times space available in the 
old location and has latest methods 
and materials for handling and man- 
ufacturing wood heels. Ben Slosberg 
is president of the firm. 


New Hampshire 


® Seal Tanning Co., Inc., Man- 
chester tanner, distributed over $3,000 
in profit-sharing checks to its 51 em- 
ployes during Christmas week. Ralph 
Ally and Fred Severance, owners, an- 
nounced that workers would be given 
the Fridays following both Christmas 
and New Year’s Day as paid holidays, 
bringing the year’s total to nine. 


@ All personnel of The Yankee Shoe- 
makers Division of Sam Smith Shoe 
Corp. in Newmarket, N. H., shared 
in distribution of $17,511.85 in 
Christmas bonuses by the firm, largest 
amount distributed in the firm’s his- 
tory. Sam Smith, president, reported 
that the plant will shortly increase 
production to meet increased orders. 


North Carolina 


® American Thread Co., nylon and 
cotton thread manufacturer, will open 
its new plant at Sevier around March. 
The new plant will occupy some 
600,000 square feet and employ 800 
workers. 


Maryland 


® Cannon Shoe Co. has declared a 
year-end dividend of 30 cents on the 
common, payable Jan. 2 to stockhold- 
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ers of record Dec. 23. The company 
has also declared a stock dividend of 
one share of new Class A non-voting 
common for each share of present 
common held, payable Jan. 15 to stock 
of record Jan. 5. 


California 


® California Novelty Shoe Co. has 
been organized to manufacture moc- 


casins in Los Angeles. Principals are 
Samuel Zide and Philip Zenderman. 


® Vogue Shoe, Inc., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of Hollywood Skooters 
in 10 different California factories, is 
now operating an in-stock depart- 
ment and warehouse at 1247 North 
Honore St. in Chicago, according to 
Seymour Fabrick, president of the 
firm. Fabrick states that the company 
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is the first to offer California-~-made 
shoes with a Midwest in-stock depart- 
ment. George Wallach is in charge of 
the new service. Wallach plans to 
keep 85,000 pairs of shoes on hand. 


Massachusetts 


© Sandler Rustic Shoe Corp. of 
Haverhill had a host of athletic stand- 
outs at its annual Christmas Party. 
Guest of honor was Rocky Marciano, 
world’s heavyweight champion. Other 
sports figures included Walt Dropo 
and John Pesky, former Red Sox play- 
ers now with Detroit. Jack Sandler, 
president of A. Sandler & Co. of Bos- 
ton and founder of Sandler Rustic was 
host along with Earl Katz, president 
and general manager of Sandler Rus- 
tic. Other prominent figures from 
the leather and shoe industry attended. 


® Sinclair Shoe Co. of Haverhill is 
observing its 30th anniversary. The 
company is still in its original loca- 
tion at 306 River St. Max Greenstein 
is president. 


© Stitchers are reported in heavy de- 
mand for the Haverhill area. Some 
40 shoe plants, a half dozen defense 
plants and contract stitching firms 
looking for both fancy and piping 
stitchers to help them get out orders. 


® Loumis Leather Co. is now open 
for business at 95 South St., Boston. 
The firm has been organized by Louis 
Milender who has withdrawn from W. 
Milender & Sons of Boston. 


®@ The two-story building on Webster 
St., Salem, occupied by the liquidated 
Libby Shoe Co. has been purchased 
by local business interests. The build- 
ing will be used for storage purposes. 


© Employes and officers of Edwin 
Clapp & Son, East Weymouth men’s 
fine shoe manufacturer, celebrated the 
firm’s 100th anniversary at a combined 
Christmas and anniversary dinner. 
Speakers included Edwin Clapp Lin- 
coln, president of the firm; William 
Hodges, treasurer; Joseph Crehan, 
chairman of the board of selectmen of 
the town of Weymouth, and Gordon 
Scott of the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


® Union Bay State Chemical Co., 
Inc., Cambridge producer of shoe ad- 
hesives and other products, has pub- 
lished a new brochure describing op- 
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erations and research at its plant and 
laboratories. The company also pro- 
duces leather finishes, waxes, stains 
and dyes and serves both the leather 
and shoe industries. 


® The Boston Hide and Skin Brok- 
ers Association elected new officers 
for the coming year at its annual meet- 
ing on Dec. 19. President is Paul 
Simons of Simons Hide & Skin Corp. 
Other officers include Frank Carter, 
vice president; Harry Sutton, treas- 
urer, and Louis G. Robinson, secretary. 
Directors are Fred G. Weiss, Reginald 
S. Wells and Harry Fine. 


® John E. Lucey Co., Bridgewater 
shoe manufacturer, distributed a total 
of $97,328.53 in profit-sharing checks 
to its 438 employes this past year. The 
distribution marked the 10th year of 
the Lucey profit-sharing plan with a 
full share of $240.16 given to each em- 
ploye with the firm at least 18 months 
and $120.08 to each employed a mini- 
mum of six months. 


New York 


® Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 
New York producer of dyestuffs and 
textile chemicals, is offering a limited 
number of copies of the booklet ‘Color 
and Instrumentation” by E. W. Rhael. 
The booklet describes the fundamental 
principles of color and its measurement 
and is written primarily for users of 
dyestuffs. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the company at 61 Van 
Dam St., New York 13. 


@ Jaycée Footwear Corp. is report- 
edly considering a petition for either 
relief or reorganization of the business. 
The plant is located in Hempstead, 
L. 1, where it manufactures women’s 
shoes. 


® Cara Novelty Co., Inc., of New 
York City, handbag manufacturer, 
has filed petition requesting arrange- 
ment with unsecured creditors. Meet- 
ing with creditors is scheduled for 
Jan. 6 in the Office of the Referee in 
Bankruptcy, U. $. Court House, Foley 
Square, New York City. 


® La France Shoes, Inc., has been 
organized to manufacture women’s 
footwear. Address is listed at 545 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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® O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. has 
completed 50 years as an advertiser 
with the New York Subways Adver- 
tising Co, The company recently 
signed a renewal contract. 


Pennsylvania 


@ A. S. Kreider Co. of Lebanon, 
manufacturer of infants’ pre-welt 
shoes, has shut down and is offering 
the business for sale, it is reported. 


SMOOTH AND ELK 
Side Leather 


© A newly-organized shoe firm has 
leased building space in Wilkes-Barre 
and expects to employ 250 persons 
when in full production. The con- 
cern, known as Prestige Shoe Corp., 
will utilize some 21,000 square feet 
of working space to make teen-age 
girls’ shoes and other lines. Installa- 
tion of machinery is scheduled shorty 
with production to start about Feb. 1. 
President of the new firm is Reuben 
Rosen, who recently resigned as gen- 
eral manager of the I. Miller & Sons 
Wilkes-Barre plant. 
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Canadian 
Notes 








® Canada’s cattle numbers are re- 
ported on the increase. On June 1, 
1952, they were estimated at 9,- 
173,000 head, of which 2,968,000 
were milk cows and heifers. The in- 
crease over 1951 was two percent for 
dairy cattle and 14 percent for others. 
Compared with the 1948-1951 aver- 
age, dairy cattle showed a decrease of 
1§ percent and beef cattle increased 
12 percent. 


® A new boot and shoe plant has 
been announced for Harbour Grace, 
Newfoundland, by Premier Small- 
wood, The factory is expected to be- 
gin operations next spring and employ 
some 250 persons at the start. Ulti- 
mate employment is expected to reach 
800 workers. 


® H. H. Brown Shoe Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., has been incorporated by 
federal charter issued in Ottawa, with 
the head office to be in Richmond, 
Que., and authorized capital as 1,500 
6% non-cumulative redeemable pre- 
ferred shares of the par value of $100 
each and 500 common shares without 
nominal or par value. Incorporators 
named as William P. Creagh, Clifford 
G. Meek, and Charles E. Humphrey, 
all of Montreal, Que. 


® Canada’s retail shoe store sales 
increased 7.8% in dollar volume 
across the nation in first ten months 
of 1952 compared with 1951, Canad- 
ian Government reports, adding sales 
were up in almost all provinces, in- 
cluding gains of 17.5% in Alberta, 
16.8% Maritime Provinces, 6.4% 
Ontario, 6% Quebec, 3.8% Manitoba 
and 4.9% British Columbia. 


®@ Of the estimated $9,233,000 retail 
shoe sales in October, $3,320,000 was 
obtained by Canadian shoe chains and 
$5,913,000 by independent dealers. 
Shoe sales in October advanced 14.2% 
in dollar volume over same month last 
year but there was no change com- 
pared with previous month. 


® Canadian Government reports its 
latest nationwide survey reveals 19,- 
858 employes engaged in the boots 
and shoes industry, except rubber, at 
Oct. 1, 1952, with the average weekly 
salaries and wages rising to $39.24 on 
that date against $38.78 at Sept. 1 
and $34.72 at Oct. 1 a year earlier 
and average hourly earnings reached 
89.9c against 89c at Sept. 1 and 84c 
at Oct. 1 in previous year. The aver- 
age hours of work per week were 40.7, 
40.7 and 37.8 respectively on these 
dates. 


® Canadian Government’s Industrial 
Development Bank’s annual report 
discloses that authorizations for 
loans in the fiscal year ended Sept. 
30, 1952 to leather products industry 
amounted to $928,152 and amount 
outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year reached $420,172. 


® Canadian Government reports its 
latest nationwide survey of leather 
footwear industry reveals value of 
inventories is continuing to decline, 
dropping to 149.4 in Sept., 1952 
against 150.5 in previous month and 
205.2 in same month of 1951, based 
on 1947 being 100. In addition, value 
of shipments also dropped to 154.2 in 
Sept., against 158.2 in Aug., but 
above the 118.5 in same month of 
1951. Both shipments and stocks have 
shown a downward trend in recent 
months. 


© Supplementary letters patent have 
been issued in Ottawa to Agnew- 
Surpass Shoe Stores, Ltd., Canadian 
shoe manufacturer and chain store op- 


erator, for purposes of increasing 
capital stock of the company to 150,- 
000 preferred shares of $10 par value 
and 600,000 common shares without 
nominal or par value, and for amend- 
ing the powers of the company. 





Deaths 





Michael R. McDermott 


. retired last factory foreman, died 
Dec. 18 at his home in Cincinnati, O., 
after a long illness. He was foreman 
of Morton Last Co. in Cincinnati for 
many years before his retirement 10 
years ago. He leaves his wife and a 
brother. 


Ira P. Hunt 


. . . shoe executive, died Dec. 25 in a 
South Weymouth nursing home after 
a long illness. Active in the shoe in- 
dustry for most of his life, he was for- 
merly office manager for Economic 
Shoe Co. and worked in many other 
Brockton, Mass., firms. Most recently, 
he was associated in an executive ca- 
pacity with Geo. E. Keith Co. in 
Brockton for 25 years. He leaves his 
wife, Eva; a son, Edward; and a 
daughter, Mildred. 


Mrs. Adra L. Day 
... 77, shoe executive, died Dec. 29 
at her home in Swampscott, Mass. A 
native of Worthington, Mass., she was 
president and treasurer of the Danvers 
Baby Shoe Co., which she founded in 
1902 with her brother. Regarded as 
the first woman industrialist in Massa- 
chusetts, she was active in the shoe 
industry for many years and instru- 
mental in building up the baby shoe 
firm to its present prominent position. 
She leaves two brothers, Herbert A. 
and Marcus M. Day. 

(Other Deaths on Page 42) 
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SHOEMAKING MIRACLE 


(Continued from Page 9) 
The capacity of the plant is more 
than 3,000 pairs per day, and will 
give employment, at capacity, to more 
than 400 people. 

In the beginning, it was decided to 
make men’s Goodyear Welt dress 
shoes, and a small quantity of wom- 
en’s slip-lasted. Later on, misses’ 
and children’s Goodyear Welts were 
added. The output was planned with 
the idea of exporting 60 percent of 
the production, with 40 percent for 
local consumption. The Goodyear 
Welt process was selected because it 
is our standard construction for 
men’s dress shoes and, since we 
planned to export some of the shoes 
to the United States, it is the only 
process that would have been accepta- 
ble there. European and English 
shoe manufacturers tried to discour- 
age us on the Goodyear Welt process, 
contending it is a “rich man’s shoe.” 

Most of the men’s dress shoes be- 
ing made in Israel when we started 
were staple welt construction. A few 
Goodyear Welts were being made by 
hand, but none by machines. 

New Exporting 

Today some of the shoes made by 
the Jerusalem Shoe Corporation are 
being exported to the United States, 
and are being sold in one of the lead- 
ing department stores in New York 
City. That business earns dollars for 
the State of Israel. 

All of the machinery for the Jeru- 
salem Shoe Corporation was pur- 
chased, none leased or rented. This 
means no royalty or rent is being 
paid. The rent and royalty on men’s 
Goodyear Welt shoes in the Uniied 
States today is more than ten cents 
per pair. Some shoe manufacturers 
may be surprised to learn that ma- 
chinery for making Goodyear Welts 
can be purchased from at least three 
reliable shoe machinery companies 
in Europe. 


7. Maxey Jarman addresses a management meeting of Jerusalem Shoe Corp. executives and 


members of the General Shoe Corp. team. 


All of the machines, except in the 
Fitting Room, are individually motor 
driven. Since the electric power cur- 
rent in Israel was A.C. 380 Volt,—3 
phase—50 cycles with 220 volt—sin- 
gle phase—50 cycle for lights, there 
was the problem of getting special 
motors and heating elements for 
every machine. We were assisted 
greatly in this problem by Inter- 
national General Electric. 

Only the latest new high-speed ma- 
chines were purchased for this plant. 
Some of the equipment were newer 
models than General Shoe had in any 
of their plants. All of the equipment 
was the finest that money could buy, 
and included such things as special 
adjustable chairs, tilts for post ma- 
chines, and a new type shoe rack. 

In order to purchase the machin- 
ery, it was necessary for me to make 
a trip to Europe and visit about 25 
of the leading companies that make 
shoe machinery. Machinery was pur- 
chased from nine of the concerns 


visited, and included companies in 
countries from Sweden to Italy. 

While in Europe, I obtained copies 
of lasts that had been used success- 
fully in making shoes for the Jews 
of Europe, and that had had retail 
acceptance in Palestine. From these 
lasts, we were able to grade our 
American lasts so that the shoes 
would fit the people of Israel. As 
soon as the first shoes were produced 
and delivered in Israel, we started 
receiving favorable comments on the 
fit of our shoes. This was a great 
relief, as I believe the question of 
making “shoes to fit” gives us more 
real concern than any of the other 
problems. We realized that no mat- 
ter how well we made the shoes, all 
was lost unless the shoes fitted and 
had retail acceptance. 


First Consideration 


The problems to be confronted in 
Israel were given a lot of considera- 
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tion in choosing the seven men who 
went to Israel with me. They were 
all carefully selected from the several 
hundred executives who man General 
Shoe’s twenty plants. Each man was 
selected because of certain particu- 
lar knowledge, skill or training. All 
of them were practical shoe makers 
who had come up through the ranks. 
Several had been machinists before 
they became supervisors. Each man 
was an expert operator of all of the 
machines in the department he was to 
supervise. The eight of us took to 
Israel 147 years of shoe factory 
know-how—an average of over 18 
years experience per man. 

A great amount of the credit for 
the successful start of the Jerusalem 
Shoe Corporation belongs to the 
seven men who went to Israel with 
me. They worked hard, and were 
very resourceful in solving the many 
problems which they faced each day. 
They had great patience in teaching 
the new employes and a sympathetic 
understanding of the immigrants who 
were working for the first time in an 
industrial plant. 


Training “Road Men” 
Since we purchased all of the ma- 
chinery outright, there was no ma- 
chinist “road man” to call on to re- 
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pair the machines when they broke 
down. We started immediately to 
train two natives to be machinists, 
but the burden of keeping the ma- 
chines running was on the depart- 
ment supervisor. As proof of how 
good a job he did, we did not lose a 
pair of production the first year due 
to machinery break-downs. 

The families of the American staff 
came to Israel and most of the tim 
we had a colony of 17 living in Jeru- 
salem. 

I had spent 36 years in shoe fac- 
tories, and had started seven shoe 
plants from the ground up in this 
country. So, you can well imagine, 
the mechanical side had little appeal 
to me. There was not much thrill in 
setting up a sewing machine that I 
had worked with all my life and see- 
ing it make a stitch. My greatest in- 
terest was in the human side of the 
project. I had seen the great changes 
that take place here when a new plant 
is established in a small community, 
and fine men and women come to 
work in an industrial factory for the 
first time. It always thrilled me to 
be able to give splendid people the 
chance to learn new jobs, start a new 
life, and improve their standard of 
living. 

It was this idea that attracted me to 


the Israel project, and it seemed to 
me a great challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to help the unfortunate immi- 
grant start a new life in a new home- 


land. 
Hiring The Help 


The most interesting job I have 
ever done was helping select the new 
employes for the Jerusalem Shoe 
Corporation. During 1950, immi- 
grants were arriving in Israel at the 
rate of almost a thousand a day, and 
on arrival they were sent to camps. 
Our plan was to hire only new immi- 
grants. 

We took General Shoe Corpora- 
tion’s regular application blank, and 
had it duplicated in Hebrew, which 
is the official language of Israel. We 
were fortunate to obtain the help of 
two men from the Jewish Agency in 
Jerusalem to assist with the inter- 
views at the camps. These two men, 
between them, spoke the nine basic 
languages of the world. I can only 
recall one case where neither of them 
could understand the applicant. She 
was from Yugoslavia and came from 
one of the remote sections of Sla- 
vonia which had a peculiar dialect. 
We found a way to talk to her through 
an employe whom we had already 
hired from Yugoslavia, and Olga 
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Svecenski became one of the best 
vampers we had. 

In most cases, I did not understand 
the language of the interview, but I 
did know the questions that were be- 
ing asked, and it was my job to de- 
cide if we wanted the applicant. | 
have personally interviewed in this 
country thousands of people wanting 
work in a shoe factory, and this ex- 
perience helped me in judging abil- 
ity by the general personal appear- 
ance of the immigrants. I could not 
understand what the immigrant said, 
but I could observe how he said it. 
I was looking for people who I 
thought were teachable, and who | 
thought wanted to learn. 


We hired 40 immigrants for the 
training school which we operated for 
two and one-half months, making 
sandals, while the main building was 
being completed. At the end of a 
year’s operation, we still had 37 of 
the original 40 that we hired. You 
do not do much better in the United 
States where you think you under- 
stand everything the applicant says. 


No Common Tongue 


The employes came from many 
parts of the world and spoke differ- 
ent languages. There was no com- 
mon tongue, so all of our teaching 
and instruction had to be done by 
demonstration methods! Here we 
tell people—over there you show 
them. It’s what I call “Visual” as 
opposed to “Vocal” teaching. Under 
this system of teaching, the new 
workers learned very quickly, and 
there was a minimum of misunder- 
standing. They were eager to learn, 
and were very co-operative. 

We had progress charts based on 
our General Shoe experience, and we 
used General Shoe standards in set- 
ting tasks. The progress of the 
Israeli shoe workers compared fa- 
vorably with that of our American 
employes. 

The closest we could come to a 
common language was the “Arabic” 
or European numerals. They all un- 
derstood the same mathematical fig- 
ures which we used. We indicated 
all the colors on the work ticket by 
numbers. This solved the problem 
of getting the shoes made with the 
correct color of stitching, welting. 
eyelets, etc. 

In addition to giving the workers 
the finest possible physical working 
conditions, we exposed them to Gen- 
eral Shoe Corporation’s system of 
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plant management, which is a highly 
personalized system. Each American 
supervisor knew the first and last 
name of every employe in his depart- 
ment. I knew the names of all the 
employes and was glad to be able to 
greet any employe at the plant, or on 
the street, with “Shalom” and then 
call him by name. Most of the names 
were difficult, but there were a few 
exceptions. For example, the Rough 
Rounder we trained was from Bom- 
bay, and his name was MACMIL- 
LAN. We believe that attention to 
the individual will- build not only 
shoes, but men and women as well. 

We did not experiment as to meth- 
ods. We followed our proved meth- 
ods, and systems, and they worked. 
Our job was to start an American 
mass-production plant in Israel, and 
we never lost sight of this goal. 

At the end of the first year’s oper- 
ation of the Jerusalem Shoe Corp., 
we had 265 employes on the payroll, 
with almost 50 percent of them 
women. They came from 31 differ- 
ent countries of the world, and spoke 
18 separate languages. They were 
producing 1,000 pairs of shoes per 
day—mostly men’s Goodyear Welts. 
Today, the production is up to 1,800 
pairs. 


When we arrived in Israel, the 


largest shoe piant in the state was 
making about 350 pairs per day. The 
Histadrut, the trade union, operated 
one of the largest shoe plants in the 
country. You can well imagine that 
we were not exactly welcomed with 
open arms by the local shoe manufae- 
turers. 


Our employes were a direct reflec- 
tion of the immigration into Israel 
in 1950, and, as a result of this, 44 
percent of our employes were from 
the four Oriental countries of Mor- 
rocco, Tunisia, Iraq and Yeman. 
Many people in Israel told me the 
Orientals were not teachable. Our 
figures showed that there was prac- 
tically no difference between the abil- 
ities of the employes from the vari- 
ous parts of the world. Given fine 
American working conditions, and 
good American methods of manage 
ment—they all did well. I had al- 
ways believed, and my experience in 
Israel confirmed it, that people—that 
is, the common people—are about the 
same all over the world. It’s only 
the politicians that are different. 


We proved that, given the proper 
equipment and the right kind of man- 
agement, the immigrant is Israel's 
greatest asset. 
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STABLE HIDE MARKET? 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


fluctuate, we must be realistic. They 
are fluctuating, and will continue to 
do so for the time being, and perhaps 
for some time to come—if not for- 
ever. So we must base any “fore- 
casts” strictly on that premise. 

Cattle numbers on farms increased 
from 77 million in January, 1949, to 
88 million at the beginning of 1952. 
Slaughter is up enough to slow the 
expansion only slightly, and _ the 
number on January 1, 1953, is ex- 
pected to be approximately 93 mil- 
lion. Judging from past experience, 
slaughter can be expected to increase 
more in 1953 than in 1952, but not 
enough to end the increase in the 
number on farms. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, declares that, until recently, 
most of the gain in cattle slaughter 
had been in fed cattle—chiefly fed 
steers. This fall, slaughter of cattle 
off grass has made its first substantial 
increase. In 1953, slaughter of fed 
cattle will probably rise further, as a 
record volume of cattle feeding is in 
prospect for this winter. But a greater 
percentage increase is likely in slaugh- 
ter of cows and other cattle off range 
and pasture. 


Price Declines Ahead 


There is every reason to believe 
that with the prospect for cattle 
slaughter to be up moderately in 
1953, price declines too will probably 
be moderate. Price changes may be 
more nearly uniform by classes of 
cattle than they have been the past 
year, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. “Declines to date 
have been largest for cows and feeder 
cattle, and least for high-grade fed 
cattle. Some seasonal recovery from 
lows this fall is likely. Seasonal de- 
creases in 1953 are most likely for 
fed cattle in late winter and spring 
and for grass cattle in the late sum- 
mer and fall.” The chances are good, 
the Bureau asserts, for average profits 
from feeding cattle put on feed this 
fall, chiefly because prices paid for 
feeder cattle are sharply lower than 
last year. Feeder prices are low 


enough that a slow decline in fed 
cattle prices would not reduce profits 
below average. 

The failure of shoe manufacturers 
to pay the prices sent rawstock prices 
deep down. Then, instead of buying 
leather in moderate amounts, shoe 
manufacturers splurged. They pur- 
chased leather in such volume that 
these sizable purchases were reflected 
in fast-rising rawstock prices. 

But one must keep firmly in mind 
that they were very low to start with 
—too low, just as they were con- 
sidered by some to have risen too 
high. What caused all this in the 
first place? Low inventories. Some 
of the high prices paid for leather 
by shoe manufacturers might have 
been avoided if they hadn’t let their 
inventories get too low and had pur- 
chased more leather at a time when 
it was priced right for their pocket- 
books. No, it’s the age-old story of 
waiting until the need is urgent be- 
fore buying, and consequently paying 
higher prices. 

But what has all this talk about 
cattle population to do with it? 
Just this. The tremendous over- 
supply of cattle coming onto the 
market, coupled with a tapering of 
tanner demand, and the possibility of 
a contra-seasonal lull in 1953 could 
well make rawstock prices attractive 
to footwear manufacturers. It is the 
one controlling factor in a world 
market that is still tight. 

There are other factors. First, 1952 
shoe output may exceed sales at the 
retail level. Some of the increased 
shoe production represented forward 
buying for Easter and spring. This 
is because Easter comes early in 
1953. Normally, more of this busi- 
ness falls in the first quarter of the 
year. This may result in a drop off 
in demand soon after the first of the 
year. 

We are not of the opinion that 
hides will ever go begging. Some use 
will always be found for them. But, 
by the same token, it would seem like 
good business to satisfy our cus- 
tomer. If the shoe manufacturer 
wants hides and skins at prices that 
are nearer constant than those of 
today, then it’s up to the tanner to 
see that he gets them, if the tanner 


expects to hold the shoe manufacturer 
as a customer. And by the same 
token, if the tanner wants rawstock 
prices to continue on a more even 
keel, it’s up to the hide dealer to 
satisfy the tanner or run the risk of 
losing his business; and so on 
through the packer level. 

Actually most everyone can see the 
benefits that might accrue from a 
more constant price picture. Never- 
theless, we are not so naive as to think 
it possible in a competitive situation 
such as exists in our rawstock mar- 
kets. There is little chance of the 
“riddle” being solved, even if it is 
for the industry’s own good. Since 
time on end, the laws of supply and 
demand have set the pattern for hide 
and skin prices. They will continue 
to do so, even though we would 
prefer it otherwise. We are resigned 
to the fact that the hide and leather 
industry wants to but won't help 
itself; that it talks one way and acts 
another; that trading will be done 
in the same old-fashioned way that 
it has for years. 


Second Chance Gone 


We had a second chance and 
missed the boat—letting prices get 
out of hand. Maybe we'll get a third 
and a fourth. But sooner or later it 
will catch up with us. The shoe manu- 
facturer is sure to get sick of this 
“up-and-down” policy of ours sooner 
or later. In short, it’s slow death. It 
isn’t as fast as suicide, but it gets 
you the same way in the end. We 
might just as well recognize it for 
what it’s worth and quit kidding our- 
selves. We’re in trouble unless we do 
something about it. The whole in- 
dustry, every segment of it, better 
get into a huddle and come up with 
an answer that will satisfy the shoe 
manufacturer—then stick to it. If we 
don’t he may decide for us— and 
likely not in our favor. 

What good is leather promotion if 
we raise the prices of leather to such 
an extent that the consumer won’t 
buy it? Price is the prime factor, 
and it will be more so in the days to 
come. And as the public tightens its 
belt, quality will become more and 
more important, for then people will 
demand their money’s worth. 
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March 1-4, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit, Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 


March 3-4, 1953 — Showing of American 
Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1953. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council of America. 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 





April 9-10, 1953 — Spring Meeting of 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla. 


April 19-22, 1953—St. Louis Shoe Show, 
sponsored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Association in leasing St. Louis hotels. 





April 26-28, 1953—Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


May 3-7, 1953—Popular Price Shoe Show 
of America showing of footwear for Fall 
and Winter 1953. Sponsored by National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Association. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 


June 7-10, 1953—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists’ Association. 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


June 15-16, 1953—Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association. Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


August 17-19, 1953—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York City. 


August 18-19, 1953—Showing of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring and Summer, 
1954. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of 
America. Waldorf-Astoria, New’ York City. 


October 22-23, 1953—Annual Fall Meet- 
ing of Tanners’ Council of America, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. 





Oct. 26-29, 1953—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored jointly by — Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Shoe 
Retailers Association at the Palmer House 
and other Chicago hotels. 
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John C. Stroope 

. . 46, leather executive, died suddenly 
Dec. 22 in Wichita Falls, Tex. Death 
was due to a cerebral hemorrhage. 
Stroope was a partner in Dimond- 
Stroope Co., St. Louis tanners’ agent, 
and had been associated with the firm 
for the past three years. Previously, 
he had been St. Louis representative 
for The American Oak Leather Co. 
of Cincinnati and opened the new 
business with William H. Dimond 
after liquidation of American Oak. 
Stroope was agent in the St. Louis 
area for Hunt Rankin Leather Co., 
Beadenkoff Leather Co., Whitman Im- 
port Co. and Murray Leather Co. He 
leaves his wife, two sons, his mother, 
a sister and a brother. 


Thomas E. Kirkbride 


. 74, retired shoe executive, died 
Dec. 19 in a Harrisburg, Pa., hospital. 
A resident of Millersburg, Pa., Kirk- 
bride was vice president and general 
manager of Willet Shoe Co. in Halifax, 
Pa., until his retirement in 1949. Sur- 
viving are a brother, George A., and 
several nieces and nephews. 


Carlisle L. Sturgis, Sr. 

. . Shoe &-cutive, died late Christmas 
day after being stricken ill at his home 
in East Bridgewater, Mass. He was 
formerly associated with ‘turgis & 
Jones Co. in Brockton, which later be- 
came Jones & Vining. Later, he be- 
came associated in a sales capacity with 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. until 
his retirement in 1949. Surviving are 
his wife, Lucy, three daughters, a sis- 
ter and five grandchildren. 


Thomas H. Roach 
. . . 66, shoe supplies representative, 
died Dec. 26 in Lynn, Mass., after a 
long illness. Well-known to shoe firms 
in the South Shore area for many years, 
he was a salesman for Ryan Ideal Stain 
and Blacking Co. of Lynn. A native 
of Lynn, he had been active in the 
Brockton and adjoining districts for 
many years. He leaves his wife, Mary 
E.; a sister and two brothers. 


(Other Deaths on Page 36) 
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